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LiveStock andthe Distant, 





NE great agricultural problem 
in the east is that of the hill 
farms—tke farms that are re- 
moved from immediate access 

to the city market and whieh 
have land with possibilities, land now teo 
often and too long in grass, but land which ought to be doing more 
in the great work of food production. It is on these farms that live 
stock—more and better live stock—gives us the solution to our great 
agricultural problem. On a large scale there can be no other solution, 
for a part of our cleared land—classified indeed as improved land—is 
so tipped-up on edge that it washes badly with but the slightest of 
provocation. For conservation’s sake such land should be left in 
grass, for either hay or pasture. Then we have other areas where 
stones of all sizes absolutely grow from year to year, and come to the 
surface with every plowing. Once such lands are seeded down they 
ought to stay in grass and for a period of years. Absolutely, we must 
have stock in order to make these lands produce foods. Hence our 
problem is to develop a profitable stock industry. Especially is this 
true of those sections where extension of orchard areas, or of the 
potato-growing indu&try, or of market gardening, offers no hope for 
the future. 

These facts have been known for years and years. Despite this, 
we have to face certain facts. One of these is that during the last 
quarter of a century sheep have well nigh disappeared from our hill- 
sides. During the same period dairy cows have diminished in num- 
bers, and our butter and cheese industries have been lost. The hog 
has held its own in numbers; but has not kept pace with the increase 
in population. The beef steer has been almost forgotten. Notwith- 
standing this, all of the past 25 years, or even longer, through the 
medium of our agricultural press, and more lately through the inten- 
sive effert of national, state and county organizations, working co- 
operatively, there has been a great campaign for more and better live 
stock. Most devoutly must we hope that as a result of these efforts 
our live stock is better in quality—for certainly there is no more live 
stock than in years past. Our first big piece of work in the present 
crises in our live stock industry must be to find the causes of the 
failure of this campaign. Live stock has decreased. Why? ‘Possibly 











Should eastern farmers tie to 


this doctrine of S. B. Haskell? 


one great cause of failure has been the 
low price of milk. I am ready to admit 
this, and state, furthermore, that during 
the last 20 years, producers of market 
milk have had to live by saving rather 
than to live by making. Producers have 
barely made expenses and have “gotten by” only through boarding 
themselves and paying for the privilege. A contributory factor may 
have been waste in distribution. We all recognize that there is this 
great waste and that it must be eliminated. At the same time, the 
Saving of 1 to 2 cents per quart in the cost of delivering milk to the 
consumer will not make the dairy industry profitable-on the great 
bulk of hill towns. In other words, we have still to look for the real 
cause of our failure. 

Another possible cause may be the dog nuisance and its effect 
in discouraging farmers in the keeping of sheep. Personally, I be- 
lieve this damage to have been much overrated. I think that the 
dog nuisance has developed because the sheep industry has declined, 
rather than the reverse. Even so, if today the prevalence of thé 
mongrel cur prevents farmers from engaging in sheep raising, we are 
justified in making every effort to secure better and more easily en- 
forced laws. But that this will itself bring back the industry no man 
can say. Another possible cause, in another branch of the live stock 
industry, is the prevalence of hog cholera—uncontrolled. This may 


“have stopped the increase in hogs. Certainly when a farmer has his 


herd wiped out by cholera he has cause for discouragement and is 
very slow in the rebuilding and replacing. There is at present, how- 
ever, no great necessity for loss from cholera. This is one of the 
evils that is now being successfully combatted. 

Yet, in my judgment, all of these causes are contributory, not 
primary. The real cause of the deeline of our live stock industry I 
believe to be the fact that we have been manufacturing rather than 
farming. We have bought the .bulk of our feedstuffs—nedrly all ex- 
cept the roughage—and have tried to make a profit by turning this 
purchased feedstuff. into milk and butter, beef and pork, rather than 
by raising the necessary feeds. We have failed—-and because we have 
neglected one of the fundamental laws of economics—that it is always 
cheaper to pay freight on meat than on the grain [To Page 59.] 




















These Fields Are Best Adapted to Sheep 


Boys Can Have Worse Company Than Good Thrifty Pigs 
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Sizing Things Up 

In the face of the recent profiteering exposures, 
wheat growers of this country are getting 

rhty disguste d with price-tixing While the Ger- 

man menace to human liberty remains across the 

1, the “patriotic farmers of this country will put 
th any injustice, but when the war is over and 
readjustment of our economic conditions comes, 
thing is going to happen that will make the 

orld sit up and take notice.—[T. C, Atkeson. 


Mr Atkeson is master of the West Virginia 
state grange. He is one of our safest agricul- 
tural leaders, one of our truest observers, and 
always sees things with clear insight. He is 
one of the last men to speak on a subject, but 
when he does speak it is with conviction. His 
summary of the agricultural situation, there- 
fore, is very significant. The handwriting is 
on the wall. Mr Atkeson sees it and interprets 
it. Most agricultural people do also. 

Were our country not at war, were the hateful 
Huns and the murderous German Boches in 
subjugation, the powers that be in Washington 
would adopt another policy. For the time be- 
ing farmers will swallow their disgust because, 
regardless of injustice or losses, they are de- 
termined to do their part in winning the war. 
For Country—that is the motto of every farm- 
er. For Country—whether abused, deprived or 
maligned, but for Country, farmers will toil and 
save—to stand by President Wilson, to back up 
the boys over there, to support all of our allies, 
even submit to faulty leadership and direc- 
tion, but only until victory has been won. Then, 
watch for a new day. Be of good cheer, abide 
the time. But never again shall a condition 
obtain as has been the rule and policy that has 
abused farmers and debased agriculture. Never 
again! 


eeceeys 


Profiteering 

The federal trade commission in a report to 
the United States senate states that flour mills, 
milk and salmon canners, meat packers, coal 
producers, leather manufacturers, and manufac- 
turers and retailers of shoes have profited ‘‘with 
shameless avarice” on the products they handle. 
Out of these common necessities extra profits, 
ranging from 40 to 400%, have been taken and 
no recourse! 

And yet the price of wheat is fixed, causing 
loss to many producers, but flour mills reek in 
profits! Milk producers eke out a bare living 
and milk condensers profiteer! Beef producers 
lose in feeding, but how about those who 
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profiteer in live stock products? Light has been 
thrown upon this iniquity, but why stop until 
the profiteers all along the line are exposed? 

A strange thing comes out of this list. The 
price of wheat is fixed, but flour men profiteer. 
The price of milk is fixed, but milk condensers 
are cited as profiteers. Leather is controlled, but 
shoes ascend beyond wearing reach. Coal is 
given a price, but the coal men squeeze bigger 
profits than ever. Farmers are soaked; but 
those who take their materials into commerce 
dress in purple and ride in gilded cars! A fine 
end for price-fixing as it has been done! 


From Peter to Paul 

Food Administrator Hoover says his depart- 
ment this past year saved food consumers $300,- 
000,000 on wheat alone because the price was 
fixed. No doubt of it, he did. But why not 
look at the matter in the right way? Actually 
what was done was to take from producers 
$300,000,000 and give that sum to city consum- 
ers. This means that there was transferred a 
vast slice of wealth from the country to the 
city. 

What was done in this instance is what has 
been done right along in the past. Cities have 
been built up at the expense of rural commu- 
nities. Old Rome was the center of wealth and 
magnificence because the rest of the world was 
drained of its gold, food and commerce. The 
same thing is going on here: The country dis- 
tricts are kept poor that urban districts may be 
rich. We take from farmers to give what is 
taken to the city dwellers. We rob Peter that 
Paul may wax fat. 


The Way of the Retailers 

The New Jersey bureau of markets complains 
about the retail price of beans. The finest of 
wax and green string beans have been selling 
for around 50 cents a bushel in the cities 
through central and south Jersey. The basket 
itself costs producers 16 cents, picking 25 cents 
and transportation from 10 to 15 cents. The 
producer, therefore, is out of pocket in these 
items, saying nothing about actual cost of pro- 
ducing, land, labor, fertilizer and other costs 
incidental to production. 

The New Jersey officials claim that retailers 
get 30 measured quarts out of every bushel and 
if they sold these beans at 5 cents a quart, their 
returns would be $1.50, making it readily pos- 
sible to pay farmers $1 a bushel, thus giving 
retailers 50% over their cost for merchandis- 
ing, and the farmer a spread sufficient to meet 
cost. It is the old, old story, retail prices in 
perishables not reflecting the true relations be- 
tween supply and demand; the old, old story of 
selling products below cost, of everybody reach- 
ing in for profits and all taking them out but 
the man who actually raised the stuff. 


Milk Questions Unanswered 

In June the price fixed for loose milk in New 
York city by the federal milk commission was 
9 cents a quart. The Country milk company, 
operated by co-operative creameries, sold this 
milk at 7 cents a quart—2 cents less than the 
price fixed by the commission. Dealers had 
been treated very lovingly by the commission, 
very lovingly indeed; and they would have rey- 
eled in profits had it not been for this co-opera- 
tive distributing concern. After it sold milk at 
7 cents, many of the other dealers followed 
along the same course and did likewise. As a 
result consumption was increased and part of 
the surplus was consumed. For July, 9 cents 
was fixed again by the milk commission for 
loose Grade B milk, in stores, and farmers were 
given $2.25 per 100 pounds instead of $1.80, the 
price for June. But the dealers, realizing the 
spread even for July was excessive, now, many 
of them, charge consumers 8 cents a quart, in- 
stead of 9 cents, the price fixed by the commis- 
sion. 

In view of these facts, is it possible that the 
federal milk commission is a bunch of nice 
round pegs trying to fit into square holes? 
Doesn’t it look that way? Is it possible the 
commission has outlived its usefulness, and was 
it as constituted ever of any use? When New 
York dealers are allowed twice as much as Phil- 
























































































adelphia dealers to do the same job, is it Joga 
majesty to ask if the commission permitting 
such a difference is serving the public—prodyo. 
ers and consumers—or is it a mere detaj] 
pull the distributer chestnuts out of the fire ang 
guard well the big dividends on the 
stock of these distributing concern , 
question is fair, isn’t it? Anyway we stii vant 
to know why it costs so much to distribute mj); 
in New York and why the producer is pnid gp 
little for doing his job and the dealer so much 
for doing his. Is there an answer to that ques. 
tion? 
We discuss this subject editorially on page 
tof this issue. That department also turns the 
light on to the revolution in the 
Wheat Veto feed trade, which is now at hand, 
A reduction of from $6 to $18 g 
ton in the price that farmers are paying for 
mill feeds now seems possible. Other facts upon 
this all-important matter will appear in our 
next issue. 


Whenever you use the phone, hereafter, yoy 
will be doing business with Uncle Sam; likewise 
when you telegraph by 
Government Controlled wire or wireless. For 
Phone and Telegraph the continuance of the 
war the government 
takes over the operation of telegraph and tele- 
phone lines. The operation of the new syrstem 
probably will not involve any change, so far as 
the ordinary person uses either service. Goy- 
ernment control seemed necessary aS a conser- 
vation measure, and also to enable the govern. 
ment to better protect itself against spies or 
espionage during the war. If this and other 
forms of government control prove satisfactory, 
the public will insist upon their continuance 
when peace is restored. Otherwise they will go 
back into corporate and private management, 
It is a wonderfully rapid experiment in social- 
ism that our country is now having. 


The article with this title on another page 
carries a startling truth to farmers. It shows 
that buying feed in car- 
Those Milling Profits lots in bulk means a say- 
ing of $5 or $6 a ton for 
bags. A further saving of $3 to $5 to possibly 
as much as $10 a ton may be made by buying 
for cash against light draft in carlots at whole- 
sale direct from western mills. Possible savings 
of $6 to $18 a ton on mill feeds are worth work- 
ing for. 





It seems strange to suggest to farmers the 
advisability of using butter on the home table 
instead of substitutes; yet on many 
Use Butter farms whole milk or cream is sold 
and some of the various butter 
substitutes purchased for use at home. This is 
doubtful economy, particularly where there are 
young growing children to be fed. Good butter 
and milk and cream will put sunshine into the 
child’s face, and for them there is no substitute. 
It was a hospital ship—unarmed—marked 
unmistakably with great red crosses—laden 
with wounded men and nurses. 
A Nest of They torpedoed it without warn- 
Rattlesnakes ing 70 miles from land, and when 
a few were clinging to frail life 
boats, they shot them down. What kind of 
business is that, folks? Humans are not like 
that. It is the work of reptiles—rattlesnakes! 


Here is the crux of the coal situation. We 
shall not mince words about it, nor will you 
deceive yourselves. The 
Hardly Enough Coal terrible truth is the coun- 
to Fight With try’s supply of coal is 60 
million tons short of the 
lowest possible minimum consumption. The 
shortage’ throughout the middle states will be 
severe. Every household must economize to 
the limit in using wood, coal, oil, gas or elec- 
tricity. Begin now to reduce one-half your use 
of these things. Plan now for some reduction 
the coming winter. Every ounce of fuel saved, 
every atom of waste avoided in light, heat or 
power, is one more bit toward victory. 
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I have ordered _two carloads limestone to apply to 
my land before I sow wheat next fall, and I want 
advice about the kind of machine I should get for 
spreading it on the land. I plan to apply about 
two or three tons per acre.—[O. P. G. 

sewey NE spreader is carried on its own 
wheels and another must be at- 
tached to the rear end of a wagon 
box. I prefer the kind which runs 
on its own wheels and like to have 
it sow a strip one-half rod wide. 
Thus one “drive” across a square 40-acre field or 
one “round” to the middle of the field and back, 
covers one-fourth of an acre. If a two-ton wagon 
load makes four such “rounds,” the application 
is two tons per acre; or, if 4500 pounds of lime- 
stone are spread in three such “rounds” then 
the rate of application is three tons per acre. 

The hopper of the limestone spreader used on 
Poorland farm carries easily 1000 pounds, but by 
using extra side and end boards (a sort of top 
pox made of boards about 5 inches wide) it will 
carry about 1500 pounds of limestone, and we 
usually haul from 4000 to 4500 pounds to the 
wagonload when the roads are in good condition. 


Endgate Seeder Not Desirable 


Because the endgate seeder is much used for 
seeding oats, there are some who think an end- 
gate machine for spreading limestone must be 
desirable, but this conclusion does not necessar- 
ily follow. To haul two or three bags of oats in 
a wagon and occasionally empty a bag in the 
hopper of the endgate seeder is easy for both 
the team and driver, but to keep limestone go- 
ing through an endgate spreader at the rate of 
two or three tons per acre is a very different 
matter. 

One two-horse team will haul two tons of 
limestone over a good wagon road, but when this 
load is to be hauled across a plowed field or 
stubble field with an endgate spreader in opera- 
tion, the power being transmitted from the rear 
wheels of the wagon, four horses 


Styles in Limestone Spreaders 


Discussed by Dr Cyril G. Hopkins, university of Illinois 


and also stand while the wagon is being loaded 
at the car, during the time required for the 
spreader team to travel only one mile spreading 
two tons per acre, so that the spreader man has 
plenty of time to shovel the stone from the 
spreader box while the team is resting. 

I prefer the long-handled shovel for shoveling 
the stone into the spreader. box, using the com- 
mon spade-handled shovel or a small scoop 
shovel to clean the last out of the wagon box. 
With the long-handled shovel one can “spade it 
out” while standing on the stone, and, with very 
little lifting, deposit the shovelful in the spread- 
er box as carefully as may be necessary to pre- 
vent much spilling, the spreader being backed 
up to the side of the wagon. 

If a boy does the driving on the road, the man 
at the car will usually met him about half a 
mile from the station, and, of course, this ride 
and the ride back to the station with the empty 
wagon taken from the boy, gives the car man a 
rest from shoveling. If two men are available 
for hauling, each will commonly shovel his load 
from the car and haul it to the field. 


Keeping the Teams Busy 


Three wagons are required to keep the work 
going steadily, and, with a haul of two or 2% 
miles, the spreader man will regularly be wait- 
ing with the wagon empty when the next loaded 
wagon reaches the field. For each two miles 
additional distance, another team and wagon 
and driver should be provided to keep the work 
moving steadily. If necessary to “break a 
road” across a field at the beginning, of course 
the spreader team can be used to make up a 
four-horse team. 

After the work is well started there is little 
need of loss of time with the shifting of teams. 
To drop four tugs, or to pull a bolt from the 
doubletree and then to hook on to the empty 







wagon, is a simple task, compared to shifting an 
endgate spreader attachment from an empty 
wagon to a loaded wagon, together with the 
shifting of the transmission chains. Of course, 
with the endgate spreader, every wagon must 
carry chain sprockets on the rear wheels, or the 
sprockets must also be shifted frém one wagon 
to the other, or the rear wheels must be shifted, 
or else the limestone must be shoveled from the 
road wagons into the spreader wagon, in which 
case it would be necessary to shovel the stone 
three times. 


Chance for Motor Truck Designers 


At the best, the endgate spreader saves no 
shoveling, but it makes the shoveling harder 
and it also makes more heavy hauling over the 
fields and more hand work in shifting the me- 
chanism. 

I think, however, that there is one place for 
an endgate spreader. If a truck carrying about 
five tons could be made with some sort of a 
drag or screw conveyor in the V-shaped bot- 
tom, which would mechanically feed the lime- 
stone into the endgate spreader, then the pro- 
ducer of ground limestone might deliver his 
product to the farmer spread on his land. Thus 
a gasoline or electric truck might carry five 
tons of ground limestone from the grinding 
plant five or 10 miles into the country, then turn 
into a field with a slower speed, put in gear the 
mechanism for spreading the stone, applying 
the stone at any rate per acre desired. 

Such an outfit could be used also to haul and 
spread the stone from any storage plant, which 
would be most convenient if the truck could be 
loaded by gravity. 

When the farmers of the United States make 
use of more than 100,000,000 tons of ground lime- 
stone a year, as they ought to do and must do 
if the vast areas of ‘unusued land are to be 
redeemed, and most other lands 
made more productive with great- 





are needed to pull the wagon, 
moreover, to operate an endgate 
spreader requires not only four 
horses, but it also requires two 
men (not a man and a boy), one 
to shove# the limestone into the 
hopper while the outfit is in mo- 
tion, and the other to drive the 
four-horse team with sufficient 
skill so that the stone will be 
spread with reasonable uniform- 
ity; that is, without leaving un- 
limed strips and without much 
overlapping. 


Separate Spreader Saves Labor 


It has sometimes been claimed 
that much of the work of handling 
limestone is saved by using an 
endgate spreader, but this may 
not be true. Whichever type of 
Spreader is used, the limestone 
must be shoveled from the wagon 
box into the spreader box; and I 
think it is easier to shovel it over 
the side of the wagon box into a 
low-down spreader carried on its 
own wheels, the outfit standing 
still while the spreader team is 
resting, than it is to shovel the 
Stone lengthwise of the wagon 
into the hopper of the endgate 
Spreader while the whole outfit is 
in motion. 

The spreader, which is carried 
on iis own wheels like a grain 
drill, is a one-man outfit, and it 
is handled by one team of two 


horses. After distributing a 
spreaderful, the team may very 
Well rest for a few minutes while 








est economy, then, perhaps, the 
loaded cars of ground limestone 
will be run onto elevated tracks, 
dumped into storage bins, and 
from them run into power trucks 
as suggested above. 

The problem of handling wet 
limestone is an important one, 
One fairly satisfactory solution of 
this problem is to spread it from 
the wagon with a shovel, making 
liberal and infrequent applica- 
tions, such as four to six tons per 
acre every eight to 12 years. We 
should certainly try to make use 
of open coal cars to a large extent 
in hauling limestone, especially 
when they can carry the limestone 
on return trips when they would 
otherwise be returned empty, be- 
cause this practice helps to over- 
come the car shortage and te 
make low freight rates possible. 

It can always be spread with a 
shovel if necessary. Some prefer 
to spread with a shovel whether 
wet or dry. When we remember 
that until recent time wheat was 
always seeded by hand, about 100 
pounds being scattered over an 
acre with suflicient uniformity to 
make a good stand, we are more 
likely to realize that a careful 
man can spread limestone with- 
out a special machine for it if 
occasion requires. 

Save Early Hatched Pullets—It 
is a wise farmer who has kept all 








the man shovels 1000 or 1500 
Pounds of stone into the spreader 
box. If the farm is 2% miles 
from the railroad station, then, 
With two teams hauling, each 


Toad team must travel 2% miles 


longer a curiosity. 


stantial aid to production. 


This Tells the Story of One Farmer’s Vacation 


A vacation for the farmer, an unheard of thing not long ago, is no 
This year there won’t be many, perhaps, yet they 
have a real value, and perhaps if the truth were known they are a sub- 
The man who can play and rest and see 
how the neighbors do things, is better able to work when he gets back. 


of his early hatched  pullets 
through the late summer and 
early fall. With proper housing 


and care they will produce many 
eggs while the old ladies are 
shedding their coats and making 
new gowns for next season, 
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[New York 


tate Fair 


Will have many new 
features, but the big- 
gest from viewpoint 
of farmersandmanu- 
facturers will be 


A Farm 


Tractor Show 


Forty acres of new 
land available for 
' demonstrations of 
|| farm machinery — 
fixed area to be allot- 
ted to each exhibitor. 
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| The Tractor Is the Big Thing 
i! in Agriculture Today 


1 it Has Passed the Experi- 





ital Stage and Is Doing the 
It Solves Two Big Prob- 
the Shortage in Farm 
Labor and Draft Horses 
It Is to the Interests of Man- 
' ufacturers of Tractors to Be 
Represented. 
| " 
- 


Work. 





rcmers Owe It to Their 

yuntry and to Themselves to | 

Witness the Real Test and 
e 


Avail Themselves of the Most 
Useful Machinery the Market 
\ffords. 

| 
Cattle, Draft Horse, Sheep, 


Swine and Poultry Departments 
Bigger Than Ever—Many In- 
creases in Premiums, 


Fair will be National as Well 
as State in Scope. Five Cabinet 
Departments of Federal Gov- 

yment—War, Navy, Agricul- 
ture, Commerce and Interior— 
Represented by Extensive 
Exhibits 


SYRACUSE 


Sept. 9, 10, 11, 12, 13,14 


























Q K CHAMPION DIGGERS 


Our machines are designed 
and built to meet 
all conditions under 
which they may be 
worked. ey em- 
: body every point of 
construction which insures freedom from 
breakdowns, costly waits and expensive repair 
bills, Saves time in harvesting and saves 
money on your crop of potatoes. 
FRE Make inquiry. Write today for our 
DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE, ETC. 
giving particulars of the O. K. Champion Line. 


CHAMPION POTATO MACHINERY COMPANY 
















159 Chicago Avenue, Hammond, Indiana 








Ss Gathering 
HARVESTER Ft eis 
Corn, Cane and Kaftir Corn 
Cuts and throws in piles on ha 
vester Man and horse cuts and 
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Getting After Weeds 


A neighbor who reads these talks 
said to me recently, ““‘Why don’t you 
write about hawkweed and weeds in 
general. I think hawkweed is our 
worst pest.” 
Long ago it 
was said a weed 
is a plant out 
of place, and so 
the problem is 
not alone the 
particular weed 
we have in hand 
but also its lo- 
cation and the 
soil and crop 
factors we have 
to deal with. 
However, there 
is one funda- 
mental =princi- 
ple. to be ob- 
‘rved in destroying every plant that 
good or bad; keep 
from showing above ground 
and the roots will die and that’s all 
there ibout it. The most econom- 
ical method of doing this is the’ only 


question to discuss. 
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rrows, whether 


the top 


In -wastures, where the land is 
mooth and it is desirable for the 
putting the land into 

e 
ir 


} 
owl » do so, 


method and 
under the or- 
dinary n cultivation. 
In rough pastures there is no cheaper 
rr better method than the addition of 
Composted stable manure 


rot mii ' effectiy 
we we 


ds will disappe 


thods of good 


lant food 


ut on with a spreader is best. It will 
furnish plant food and prevent close 
rruzing and in surprisingly short 
time blue grass will come in and sup- 
pl t the weeds. Careful observation 








scarless. 


lands anywhere will dem- 


on grazing 


onstrate that weeds are rarely found 
rowing on the rich portion of the 
ld 
If given plenty of available plant 


food IT don’t think of a plant that can 
compete with our native blue grass. 
it is marvelous how it will fight for a 
place in the sun. 

Hawkweed comes in where available 
plant food has become exhausted, and 
being a strong feeder is able to ex- 
ist, Hawkweed does not drive out 
on the contrary, blue grass 
being starved out, quits, and nature 
ibhoring a vacuum at once puts in a 
This is a simple, 
natural law that governs all human, 
animal and plant life; it always works 
and never fails. Most of us farmers 
study at the wrong end of our prob- 
lems. We have methods as our first 
thought, which makes our thinking 
ind conclusions mechanical. If on 
the contrary we will study principle 
first, then as logically as night follows 
day the right methods will suggest 
themselves. 

Just pardon a reference to an oft- 
repeated notion of mine that we are 
affected with the American patent 
medicine foolishness and at once when 
we have either a moral or physical or 
business or fertilizer or soil or plant 
troublé we expect to find some sort of 
compound that will mysteriously cure 
the affliction without pain or thought 
on our part and leave the wound 
Banish the thought. 

Some of us remember the old-fash- 
ioned summer fallow—bless its mem- 
ories—that cleaned out weeds and bad 
bacteria and left us a garden instead 
ind a noticeable crop improvement 
for several years. Sme of us, how- 
ever, consider it a religious duty to 
crop our land every year even if only 
a half crop is secured and in order to 
popular approval annual crop- 
ping is in order. 

However a satisfactory alternative 

found by plowing after the summer 
‘rop is off, followed by constant, deep 
ind thorough tillage until winter; 
then when spring opens follow the 
ime treatment, as often suggested in 
these columns, and the most persist- 
ent weeds will bow to the inevitable 
and become an inexpensive source of 
plant food. 

Now some crops are better adapted 
to follow weed killing. than others. 
Not because the crop itself has any 


blue grass: 


meet 
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effect, but due to methods of culture 
that best fits the crop. 

Potatoes and cabbage are especially 
adapted to soil cleaning. Potato seed 
can be spread in the spring on a floor 
and sprouted followed by late planting 
and a month given over to weed kill- 
ing by plowing and harrowing. Then 
again potatoes to do their best need 
just about the amount of organic mat- 
ter if decayed in an ordinary sod, but 
they must have liberal applications of 
readily soluble chemicals to satisfy a 
ravenous appetite. Potatoes must have 
the finest cooked food and enough left 
over on the table to feed at least two 
more families whose digestion is less 
fastidious. This rotation by the way 
will be potatoes, wheat or oats, clover, 
timothy and ending up with pasture 
if the owner desires—a _ five-year 
rotation. 

Cabbage are valuable also because 
they can be set late and provide a 
good long month or six weeks for 
weed killing, not forgetting that every 
seed, root or plant in the field except 
potatoes or cabbage or beans or any 
crop that the wner and the locality 
finds adaptable is a weed and the ob- 
ject of our destructive policy. Don't 

how psychology gets into this 
weed-killing job as well as some 


you see 


botany, soil physics, bacteriology and 
chemistry”? In our analysis, we are 
thinking in terms of the crop to be 
srown and we have quite forgotten 
whether we are killing quack or hawk- 
weed or thistles or mustard or morn- 
ing glory or timothy or clover or what 
not. 

The same methods are effectually 
dealing with each one and all alike 
and we are getting ready to grow 
some favorite plant which will make 
us a profit and at the same time happy 
and contented. Of course if we care 
to do so a botiunical knowledge of all 
these “plants out of place” will be in- 
teresting, but I know a fellow who 
gets so absorbed in his study of the 
characteristics of exch plant that his 
mental and physical capacity to do 
things is exh isted botore he gets to 
plowing, with t! final result that he 
is a good talking teacher but a poor 
farmer. All right in a eclassroom but 
mighty bad in field. 

The practical knowledze required in 
weed killing is to know that a plant 
can’t live if it can't grow above 
ground. And then use the rest of our 
energy to put the idea into execution 
in the field, not in a grange meeting 
Or an automobile or around the fire- 
side but out in the field. Further- 
more, if we are dealing with perma- 
nent pastures or meadows, then see to 
it that enough fertility is applied each 
year to maintain the plants we want 
to harvest and they will not worry 
every growing day lest their food sup- 
ply will be exhausted, and plant worry 
just like human worry brings ultimate 
death. 

Remember we do not want the 
weeds removed from the soil but to 
find their burial place where they 
grew and then and there to become an 
agency for the growth of some val- 
uable plant. I call this patriotic con- 
servation.—[H. E. Cook. 
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Another Famous Cow 

Sunset Hengerveld Caroline has 
given Delaware county, N Y, the 
honor of having produced one of the 
world’s championship cows. She made 
a record of 27 pounds when owned by 
Peter Chambers of Walton, and was 
sold by him last February at his dairy 
herd auction, bringing $630. She has 
Since made a seven-day record of 41 
pounds, and recently was sold to Oli- 
ver Cabana of Elma Center near Buf- 
falo for 83850. Elmer Travis of Rox- 
bury bought her bull calf at Mr 
Chamber's sale for $190), and has since 
sold it for $1000, and it is new valued 
at $85,000, according to recent reports. 
[C. F. Myer. 


The Most Desirable Hog to raise is 
one that will produce a more or less 
even mixture of fat and lean. Where 
only corn is fed and the body be- 
comes very fat is not so desirable for 
food as when wheat middlings, tank- 
age and soy beans are added as a 
part of the ration. 
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DIG POJA 


THE FARQUHAR yay 





T means more potatoes and in bettor 
condition with a considerable saving 
in labor. Farquhar diggers are built 
to stand the strain of hard, continuous 
usage. They dig clean and leave the 
potatoes convenient for pickinz. 

Elevator Digger illustrated above j 
built in three sizes with special oqul 
ment to suit different soils. Engine 
drive on large digger if desired. The 
No. 1 Elevator bas paid for itself in one 
season on fouracres of potatoes for 
some users. 

Our “Success Jr.” is the peer of 
diggers. Gets more potatoes in = 
time over the row than a turn plow in 
three trips. Price so low that it is in 
reach of the smallest grower. The 
“Gilt Edge” for those who desire 
more elaborate Walking Digger, 

Special catalogue giving full particu. 
lars of the different Farquhar Diggers 
sent free on request. Write us today, 


A. B. FARQUHAR CO., Lta. 
Box 231 York, Pa 





A plow dig- 
ger that pays /\. 
dividends con 
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“It’s a mighty still day when the 
Eclipse Wood Windmill will not pump 


some water into your tank.” That's 
what one farmer said who has had an 
Eclipse for 38 years. Itis still pumping to 
day with no repair expense. Figure t 
Eclipse water supply cost on the basisof 
service for at least 88 years—not the first 
cost—and you will have water the year round 
for about $1.66. The Eclipse is powerfully 
built—few parts—automatically controlled— 
all wood oil Wonted — gractically storm: 
roof. Now go to your dealer and get @ 
Belipse Windmill and Tower facts 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 


Chicago, Illinois 


Manufacturers 
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Trial 
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Vv Kerosene IN 
Guarantee Gasoline ENGINES 





W-with my Kerosene Engine you can ret more 
power from a gallon of 12¢ Kerosene th _ 
can from a gallon Chg ty Se nt gasoline in any ¢ 

engine. No cranking, no batteries, easy ¢ rt, ¢3 
to operate. All Sizes and Styles, 14 H-i. to 2 H-P. 





to start, esc¥ 





| FREE BOOK Beforevouarrangetotrysnye™ 
gine, read 








my latest and finest 3-coler 
book — makes you under- 

standengines like you want 

to. Low prices, if you write @ 
toda: 


GEO. E. LONG, : 
OTTAWA MANFACTURING CO. 
1056 King St. Ottawa, Kass 


——— 
High or kk w wheeler 
KY steel or wood—W! C) 
or narrow rT 
Wagon parts 0 
kinds. Wheels tot 
4 y running ges 
Catalog Lids: cod 1a colors free 


Electric Wheel Co., 2 Elo St., Quincys lth 




































rhreshes With Electric Current 
F. C. MEYERS 

Near Abilene, Kan, on the Smoky 
Hill River, is located the hydro elec- 
tric plant of the Riverside light and 
power company,. This company is 
undertaking to prov ide electric cur- 
rent fo all the towns in the productive 
county of Dickinson. This develop- 
ment places electricity at the door of 
most of the farmers and within easy 


reach of all. In order to test the ben- 
efits of the use of electricity in farm 
work several farmers organized a 
company. bought a separator and 30 


Or “M- White 
Editor of Department 


will gladly answer any inquiries in this 
od department about farm tractors, gas 
] engines, all farm machinery, farm 
buildings and plens, drainage, roads 
} and bridges. Inclose stamp and address 
if label from American Agriculturist if a 
reply by private lIctter is desired. 


fuel hauler and two teams. Besides 
the men hauling the grain to the sep- 
arator and away from it one man 
looks after the whole outfit. If any- 
thing goes wrong, he touches a button 
and shuts off the power. The central 
station furnishes power at 5 cents a 
kilowatt and a 24 horse power motor 
drives a 36-inch cylinder separator. 


Motor Trucks Doubled—The most 
important feature of the report of the 
automobile division of the Pennsylva- 
nia department of highways is the in- 
crease in the numbers of heavy, solid- 
tired motor trucks. There are 17,726 

















Electric Motor Used in Threshing 


horse power motor for threshing their 
grain. A large transformer is mount- 
ed on a truck. This is driven to the 
transmission line and connections 
made. A cable 1000 feet long connects 
the transformer to the motor which 
was first set as shown in the accom- 
panying illustration. Since this photo- 
graph was taken the motor has been 
changed to one of 24 horse power set 
closer to the machine and so placed 
that the belt can be run straight in- 
stead of crossed. This affords a sav- 
ing in current used and a lighter mo- 
tor to handle. 

The owners report that the cost of 
threshing has been reduced one half. 
They dispense entirely with the serv- 
ice of an engineer, a water hauler, 


























FRONT VIEW 


such trucks as against 8139 in 1915. 
The percentage of increase is greater 
in the extremely heavy classes. In- 
cidentally it is to be noted that the 
increase in pneumatic-tired motor ve- 
hicles, which are chiefly pleasure 
cars, has been but 26%, and in this 
class the cars of less horse power 
show the larger percentage of in- 
crease.—[C. T. Fox. 





Development of Tractors where 
light weight is combined with power 
has opened the way for tractor farm- 
ing on thousands of farms where it 
has hitherto been impractical. 
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Orchard Sprayer Adapted to Potato Spraying 


This machine came to Wisset farms 


apart. We lengthened the axles to 
potatoes, vegetables, beans, etc, 
With two-row cultivator. 
equipment. 
especially on side hills. 

short. Four to six rows 


The longer axle also is an 
The front wheels cut: under, 
are sprayed at a time—the more nozzles, the 


with the wheels 56 inches 
75 inches, so it straddles rows of 


which are 39 inches apart for working 
This standardizes the sprayer with our other 


work, 
quite 


improvement in orchard 
so it turns 


the more trouble to keep them all discharging properly. Rows must be 
absolutely straight to catch all the spray. 


The green lice, which were so injurious 


last year in many New 


Jersey and southern New York fields, threaten to prove a more serious 


Pest than the Colorado potato beetle. 


They have enormous powers of 


reproduction and for this reason spraying must be repeated at intervals 


of three to five days. 


Tobacco extract is the thing to use, 


either with 


bordeaux mixture and poison or in water of the proper dilution. A 
power sprayer is needed to do a good job-as the pressure of 150 to 200 
Pounds drives the spray over all parts of the plants and reaches the 


sMallest lice. 
The lice, which are very small, 


or the tips of the new growth. As they 


Spraying must be started before the leaves begin to curl. 
are first seen about the blossom stalks 


live on the under side of the 


leaves the nozzles need to be placed on an elbow on the spray rods so 


they can be directed upward. 











Mass Meeting of Farmers 

A meeting called by the~ federal 
board of farm organizations is planned 
to be held in Washington August 27 
to 29, 1918. The purpose is to have 
farmers of the United States assemble 
in person or by representatives to 
consider, to decide upon and take 
such action as will best promote the 
production of crops in 1919, suflicient 
first to supply our own people, our al- 
lies and the neutrals who depend up- 
on us; and second, to replenish our 
national reserves of grain, live stock 
and dairy products now depleted to a 
point where a single short crop would 
threaten with famine. Matters of na- 
tional import to farmers will naturally 
be considered at this meeting. 

Agriculture is not federated as is 
labor or banking interests or railroads 
of ocmmercial enterprises, and hence 
there has been no centering up of 
farm public opinion in the nation. So 
far no federal agricultural policy has 
been created. Those organizing the 
meeting feel that much good is certain 
to result when agricultural problems 
are taken up and considered by the 
farmers themselves in one national 
mass meeting. 

Those calling the meeting are as 
follows: W. TT. Creasy, president of 
the national dairy union; Charles S. 
Barrett, president national farmers’ 
union; J. H. Kimble, president farm- 
ers’ national congress; John A. Mc- 
Sparran, master Pennsylvania state 
grange; Milo D. Campbell, president 
national milk producers’ federation; 
R. D. Cooper, president Dairymen’s 


league; Gifford Pinchot, president 
farmers’ rural progress association, 
and A. B. Thornhill, president farm- 


ers’ union of Virginia. 


Grading Exemplificd—That farmers 
and others interested in federal grain 
standards may know how the grad- 
ing is done, the bureau of markets 
will take exhibits to many of the 
large state and other fairs in fhe 
west this summer. Apparatus com- 
plete for grading will be displayed 
and demonstrations made. Doubtless 
any large fair ass’n wishing this could 
secure it by writing to the bureau of 
markets, department of agriculture, ut 





Washington. 
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OWN THIS SMALL THRE SHER 


Capacities as low as 400 
bushels 
daily 


DC YOUR OWN 
THRESHINC — 
», IT'S CHEAPER 








figures proving it will save you money. 


for years. 


Horse Powers, Saw 
Machines, Ensilage Cut- 
ters, Gasoline Engines. 


This thresher was made particularly for you if you’re raising a limited amount of grain. 


We have 

Its light weight and simplicity make it easily handled. Lasts 

real investment that pays big dividends—at an easy first cost. We make larger 
sizes, too, frum 400 to 1200 bushels daily. 


 THRESHERS 


There’sa 75-year experience and reputation back of every Gray. You're sure to 
get good value. Many enthusiastic farmers have written of splendid service. 


A. W. GRAY’S SONS, Inc. omce: 


Middletown Springs, Vt. 
Poultney. Vt. 


Factory: 
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FOR SALE BY 





YOU CAN DO IT a 


Wuitinc-Apavs BRUSH ES~ - 


DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
Send for illustrated litcrature telling about Whiting-Adams Brushes 
MANUFACTURED BY 


JOHN L. WHITING-J. J. ADAMS GO. Boston, u.s.a. 


BRUSH MANUFACTURERS FOR OVER 100 YEARS, AND THE LARGEST IN THE WORLD 















For You Empty Bags WER THA N 


Don’t throw away a asingje! bag— Y 


rices are 






ime. We uy antity. 
Freight paid on all shipments to 
Werthan. Find out what real satisfac- 
tion is. wixite » quigk, stating what you 


have. 
WERT: THAN BAG CO. 
55 Dock St. St. Louis, Mo, 




















Kero-Oil Engines 


Twice the Power at Half the Cost 

Sizes 2 to $0 H-P.--Select Your Own 
oe ~Direct- irom Ractary, Fite Tor al ipa 

catalog, * otto to Judge Engines’’ FRE. Own Order 

return mail, Postpaid. Save f $15 

WITTE ENGINE WORKS ve trom 
1802 Oaktand Ave., = City, Me. to $200 
1802 Empiro Bidg., wopiiebere, © 


Write Your 











you want up-to-date, reliable and 
right to the point information on 
the best methods of raising bigger 
and better crops—money-making 
ideas in every branch of your busi 
ness—Soils, Fertilizers, Manures. 
The best method of planting, culti- 
vating, harvesting and utilizing all Field, 
Orchard and Garden Crops, Feeding Crops, 
Feeding Animals, Dairy Farming, the care 
and management, breeding, feeding, judging 
and marketing of Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Swine, 
Poultry or Pet Stock in Health and Disease. 

Send for our catalog, containing a select 
list of books for the practical man who wishes 
to do better farming. They tell how the suc- 
cessful man gets the biggest yield from the 
soil: every page gives practical advice by a 
specialist. No thinking farmer should be 
without these books. 

Catalog Free. Send for our new and elabo- 
rately illustrated catalog, 136 pages, 6 x 8 inches, 
containing detailed descriptions of upward of 500 
practical modern books covering every Dhase of 
agriculture, This will be mailed on application. 

Our Service Department, which answers all 

uestions pertaining to books, is at your disposal. 

e will supply you with any book published at 
publishers’ prices. Write us—we ean help you. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 315 Fourth Ave., New York, N.Y 
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Those Miiling Profits 
by J. } WILLARD, SEC MASS FOOD ADMINe« 
ISTRATION 


WHER THE FARMER GETS OFF UNDER THE 
NEWLY REGULATED PRICES OF MILL 
rEEDS—IS HE TO STAND $10 A TON 
NEEVLESS EXPENSE IN DISTRIBUTION? 


Commenting upon American Agricul- 
turist’s editorial July 13, How farmers 
were robbed, we have received the fol- 
lowing létter from J, D. Willard, secre- 

the Massachusetts food admin- 
istration, t is based upon $26.88 per 
ton as the sale price fixed by the gov- 
ernment that mills may receive for 


iIx feed in carload lots at Boston or 
‘ortland, At New York the official 
quotation is $26.71, Philadelphia $26.59, 
taltimore $26.53. With these slight 
differences in farmers’ favor, every word 
of Mr Willard’s letter applies with equal 
force to our middle states The further 
west, the lower the jprice, .becau of 
the saving in freight. Farmers will be 
amazed to realize that present methods 


of distribution mak them pay $6 to $10 
a ton more for feed bought on credit in 
small lots than the stuff can cost in 
carlots for cash against sight draft.— 
{Editor American Agriculturist. 

The editorial in the issue of July 15 
quotes the report to congress of an in- 
vestization of the milling industry. 
Among the outstanding features were 
profits by flour millers in some cases 
nearly 38%, and $2 per barrel, or 


nearly 10 times normal. The editorial 
continues: “Despite the fact that the 
food administration succeeded in re- 
ducing millers’ profits, the federal 


trade commission says ‘they were still 
twice as high in 1917, as in previous 
ye ~~." 

You will remember that, during 
May and June, 1917, wheat reached 
the highest levels in the Chicago mar- 
ket, known in the history of the mar- 
ket, and these prices were stopped 
only by the joint circumstance of the 
prohibition of future trading and the 
organization of the food administra- 
tion. I am sure that you suffered with 
all of us during the period of delay in 
the passage of the food control act, 
which did not become law until Au- 
gust 10. Control of milling did not 
become effective until the middle of 
September. This limited the activities 
of the food administration to the last 
34 months of the calendar year 1917. 
After mills were put on license, profits 
were limited so tiat they could not 
exceed cents per ton on feeds, and 
25 cents per barrel on flour. It is 
therefore only fair, in studying this 
matter, to constder prices that have 
obtained for feeds since the control 
of the milling industry became effec- 
tive. This period should be compared 
with the period prior to effective food 
control, 

With regard to milling profits, Mr 
Hoover brings out the fact that the 
average differential between farmers’ 
wheat and flour in the crop year 
1915-3 was $1.68 per barrel, in 1916-7 
it was $3.40 per ba.rel, in 1917-S since 
food control became effective in the 
middle of September it is only $1.10 
per barrel. In this latter period, the 
maximum differential, $1.00, is less 
than the average differential of the 
period 1915-6. 

On July 1 the United States food 
administration (not the grain corpora- 
tion) issued a new ruling, establishing 
maximum prices for flour ond feed at 
various terminal points. These prices 
are bulk (not including package). The 
price of feeds has been reduced, the 
price of flour being advanced to com- 
pensate for reduction in price of feeds, 
This is a temporary schedule to be 
effective only until prices have been 
determined for each and every mill 


on he basis of actual cost as 
determined by the food administra- 
tion The figure fixed for Boston ter- 
ritory is $26.88. This is the same for 
all points from Pittsfield, Mass, to 


Brunswick, Me, and even on some 
routings to Bangor, Me. Although this 
is nominally a maximum price for 
Boston, it is permissible for a mill 
using some Other terminal point as a 
basis for establishing bulk price at the 
mill to sell in Boston at a somewhat 
hizher figure, and still be within the 
technical ruling. The price of $26.88 
fur Boston is effective only in the case 
of mills whose freight tariffs with 
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milling in transit privilege use Boston 
as a terminal point. 

In this determination mixed feed is 
the basis. Bran would be $1.25 per 
ton less than mixed feed, and mid- 
dlings 75 cents per ton more than 
mixed feed. 

Adding a package charge of $5.85 
(estimated) to the Boston fixed price, 
we would find a price to wholesalers 
or other carlot buyers from the mill 
of $32.73. The wholesaler in quoting 
directly to farmers in carlots, sight 
draft basis, would be entitled to a 
profit of not more than $1 per ton. 
This would bring the carlot price to 
the farmer in the neighborhood of $34. 
Passing through the wholesaler’s or 
jobber’s warehouse in selling to retail- 
ers, and through the retailer's ware- 
house in sales in ton lots or less, the 
price at retail would be above $40, 
ind might reach a maximum of $44.50, 
‘rom this it is evident that the con- 
ditions of sale are a very important 
factor, and it is my firm conviction 
that present conditions will do more 
to show farmers the advisability of 
buying in carlots for cash than any- 
thine that has been done in recent 
years, 

I should be very regretful if your 
editorial left in the minds of the farm. 
ers the impression that, since the food 
administration control became effec- 
tive last fall, there had been gross 
profiteering in feeds. The majority of 
invoices which pass through my hands 
show me that wholesalers are not ex- 
acting unreasonable profits, and that 
retail prices for bran and other wheat 
feeds have, in the majority Of cases, 
showed considerably less than the al- 
lowed margin of profit. 





The Wheat Veto—LEditorial 

Early this year the government fixed 
the price of the 1)18 wheat crop on 
the basis of $2.20 a bushel for Nol 
northern at primary markets, an ad- 
vance of 10% over last year’s official 
price. Late in June after months of 
wrangling, congress voted to make the 
price $240 for No 2 northern, On 
July 1, it was announced that the gov- 
ernment price would be increased to 
offset the advance in freight rates. 
July 12 the president vetoed the $2.40 
price, and congress sustained the veto. 
Thus the market is pegged at $2.20 
plus freight for the highest grade of 
wheat, which constitutes but a small 
fraction of the crop. 

In his veto, President Wilson paid a 
glowing tribute to farmers for their 
patriotism in adding largely to the 
acreage of wheat and other crops this 
season, in face of many adversities. 
The chief reason he gave for the veto 
was that $2.40 for wheat meant an in- 
crease of S2 a barrel in the retail price 
of flour. The president held that such 
an addition to the already high cost 
of living was not justifiable. 

Meanwhile it was revealed that, by 
being able to buy 1917 wheat upon 
the $2 basis and by selling mill feeds 
at extortionate prices which were not 
regulated until late in the season, 
flour millers had made _ excessive 
profits which they now are being 
forced to disgorge to an outraged food 
administration. The latter, both fed- 
eral and state, appears now to be in 
dead earnest to keep the price of flour 
and feed to consumers down to a rea- 
sonable figure. The runaway market 
for feed, during nearly all of 191T, was 
a terrible wrong to farmers who had 
to pay high prices for feed made from 
wheat that was pegged at a relatively 
low price to producers. 

The president's veto means that this 
sweeping reform in the feed trade 
must be permanent. The veto means 
that the government will store Many 
millions of bushels of wheat against a 
possible famine next year. 

More than all, by sustaining the 
veto, both congress and the administra- 
tion have assumed a grave obligation 
to American agriculture. By keeping 
down the price of wheat, which has a 
regulating influence upon the value of 
all other produce which the farmer 
has to sell, the nation is bound like- 
wise to keep down prices of the com- 
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-one of the best known strains of the 
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modities the farmer has to buy. No 
fiat of man may enable the farmer to 
sell cheap and buy dear. The thing 
must be fairly leveled, or the farmer 
goes broke. And if he fails, the nation 
is not only bankrupted, but may be 
enslaved by a victorious enemy. 

We are hopeful that the American 


people fully sense the situation. In 
self-defense the public must be just to 
the farmer. In these times of war 


hazard agriculture seems as sure as 
anything. But to insure it, labor and 
capital in other industries must be 
Satistied to share their gains fairly 
with the farmer. 

Meanwhile American Agriculturist 
takes pride in having been somewhat 
helpful in obtaining the important con- 
cession whereby the government’s 
price of wheat was ratsed sufficiently 
to compensate for the advance in 
freight rates. This puts into growers 
pockets the several cents per bushel 
which otherwise would have come out 
of the tarmer. It means a saving to 
farmers of millions of dollars. It will 
help to satisfy them with a difficult 
situation. 

Whatever happens, the farmer will 
back up Uncle Sam and see the war 
through to a victorious finish. 
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The Poultry Yard 
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Profit in Farm Ducks 
M. G. FEINT 

There is a decided profit in ducks, 
especially on the farm where they can 
have a large range and pick much of 
their food. One of my neighbors 
traded twv hens for two ducks and 
bought a drake to mate them. Dur- 
ing the year he raised 52 young ducks 
from these. le fed them in all $12 
worth of feed. When matured he 
sold 825 worth of market ducks, sav- 
ing six for the next year’s use; the 
family had eaten three or four. Dur- 
ing the year his wife also secured a 
feather bed and pair of pillows. 

On the whole, with a laying strain 
of ducks it is not best to pick them 
alive for the feathers, as it seriously 
hinders their laying. But with these 
no account was made of the eggs, 
merely using them for hatching and 
the family table. In this kind of 
duck culture it is an important point 
to sell the young ducks as soon as of 
marketable size, preferably to home 
trade, dressed if the trade demands 
it. I know of one locality where the 
local duck rajsers find a ready mar- 
ket for their ducks alive at 20 to 25 
cents a pound through late summer 
and early fall. 

Another neighbor has a pair of 
English Penciled Runner ducks of 


day. In March he received 45 eggs, 
April 60, May 65, June 61, July 41, 
August 38, September 32 and October 
4. From March 5 until July 6 he re- 
ceived every day two eggs, and once 
in May and once in June he got three 
eges. This seems incredible, but not 
to an owner of Runners who knows 
what they can do. 

A dry mash was kept before’ them 
all the time, composed of 100 pounds 
bran, 100 wheat middlings,~100 corn 
meal and 25 beef scraps. He also fed 
grain two or three times a day, with 
abundance of clean drinking water. 
The whole grain ration was 100 
pountis corn, 100 wheat and 5O oats. 
The same man keeps a fine flock of 
White Wyandottes and he is sure the 
ducks are by far the most profitable 
to keep. 





Must Lay or Bust—My wooden 
poultry house is well ventilated ane 
faces the south It has five nests. At 
% a m I give the hens scratch feed 
and warm water. At noon I give them 
outs which are germinated in an oats 
sprouier. Two quarts of oats are 
started in each pan every 24 hours, 
with four pans sprouting all the time. 
I feed at the rate of one square inch 
to each chicken. At night I feed 
whole corn, which is heated during 
cold weather. The fowls also get 
scraps from the table. I give dry 
mash called “iay or bust,” which I 
keep by them all the time, also 
ground oyster shell. The chickens are 
allowed to go outside when the 
weather is fine.—[Mrs Emmaline Wol- 
cott. 





Make Better Breeders—Hens_ gen- 
érally make better breeders than pul- 





Keep ’em 
Away! 


The fly is a natural 
enemy to dairymes 
aad stockmen. A fret. 
ting, stamping, worry. 
ing animal can’t pro. 
duce the most mill 
or flesh. 
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Save yourself this fly time loss. Spray 
once or twice a day wit 


NX FI Keeps stock contented 
o- y by keeping flies of 

Guaranteed not to 
gum hair, J ister skin or taint milk, 
No-Fly saves worry for man and beast, 
At your dealer’s. Insist on No-Fly, or 
send $1.75 and dealer's name for full gal. 
lon can, sprayer and money- 
back guarantee. Sprayer free 
with 5-gal. can ($5 prepaid). 







Agents Wanted 


W. D. CARPENTER CO. 
Box 30, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 









Unadilla Silos 
Ready to Ship! 


You can be sure of your new silo be. 
fore the corn harvest, if you order a 


Unadilla. The Unadilla factory is 
the largest in the East; centrally lo. 
cated to facilitate shipping; amply 
stocked with the best materials in 
Spruce, White Pine and Oregon Fir, 
to be rapidly made up into trust 
worthy Unadilla Silos of any size. 


Before Prices Advance 


again this season, and they certainly 
must be ss before Fall, pro- 
tect your milk and meat profits wi 
a Unadilla Silo. _ 
Corn Silage is the 
best defense ayainst 
soaring grain prices. 
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UNADILLA 
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Greater Profit 
In Hogs and Cattle 


Every dollar cut from your feeding bill 
adds to your profit. 
Dold Quality Foods 
have added to the profits of thousands of farmers. 
Feed Digester Tankage and watch your hogs 
thrive. It's 60% protein and high in ph« 
Meat Mealis similar and costs less 
Blood Flour is concentrated nourishment for 
calves. Steam Bone Meal is a fertilizer that will 
fatten your fields. 
Ask your dealer for Dold’s 
Qualit ‘oods Write 
for our 5 
Jacob Dold Packing Ce. 
Buffalo, #. Y. 
Reliable Agents 
wanted everywhere 








VACCINATE 
F WITH 


Blacklegoids 
. OR . 
Germ-Free Blackleg Vaccine 
; (Aggressin) 
WRITE FOR FE BOOKLETS. 
ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT OF 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICH, 
Money Back 


HEAVES 7 


A with heaves can’t do its ful! shareof work. 
ire the heaves and you have a horse worth i(8 foll v 
fa work or in money. Send today for 
FLEMING’S TONIC HEAVE poncans 
00 ger package). Satisfactory results er money 
rr ae vuieh b ; nt vet ther ailments. Write 
othe r 
Beton ew Genes Ariviocr. it io PRES. 
PLEMING BROS., Chemists, 
221 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Ul. 
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° > when you write 
P in This ctr Advertisers 
It Guarantees you the full beaciits of 

THE NATIONAL 

FARM POWER EMBLEM: 

which represents the Iron- 










NATIONAL 
FARM PowER 
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lets. 








Clad American Acriculturist Guarantee 
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es Dairy Hall of Fame 
For many years the world’s dairy 

nted interests have paid homage to two 
off, en who did more than all others 
to toward the development of dairying 
ilk, on the farm— Dr Carl Gustaf Patrik 
ast. De Laval, inventor of the centrifugal 
| or cream separator, and Dr S. M. Bab- 
zal- cock, Who discovered the Babcock 

test. Now a third illustrious name 


has been added—that of Dr E. V. Mc- 
Collum, professor of biological chem- 
istry in the Johns Hopkins university, 
who has proved beyond dispute that 
; there is some unknown substance con- 
tained in butter fat'which is absolute- 
| ly necessary in the human diet if the 
race is to survive and progress. 
oe Dr De Laval’s invention revolution- 
jed farm dairying, in that it enabled 
the cow owner to do away with the 
. slow, wasteful, inconvenient methods 
of milk separation, and’ to recover 
quickly, easily and economically all 
the butter fat from milk. 

Dr Babcock’s discovery was of equal 
importance, inasmuch as it not only 
established a new standard for ap- 
praising the market value of milk but 
supplied the means of gauging the 
worth of the individual breed and the 
individaul cow as a producer. . 

Dr McCollum’s discovery, coming at 
atime when the dairy industry was 
facing a crisis, has dealt butter sub- 
stitutes a crushing blow and at the 
same time laid bare the folly of a de- 
creased consumption of milk. His 
writings and lectures have won for 
him the appellation of the “saviour of 
the dairy industry.” 


August and September Milk Price 


The threatened milk strike is net to 
happen, at least in August or Septem- 
ber, for milk distributers have had 
their ears down among the grass roots 
and have discovered that farmers will 
no longer submit to prices that do not 
meet production costs. Hence the de- 
: mands of the Dairymen’s league that 
higher prices be paid have been ac- 
cepted in most part by dealers. 

The league prices are $2.70 for Au- 
gust and $2.90 for September per hun- 
dred pounds for 3% milk at 150 miles 
from New York, subject of course to 
the usual freight and butter fat differ- 
entials. The prices are decided ad- 
vances over the corresponding periods 
last year as the 1917 August price was 
245 and the 1917 September price 
was also $2.45, in what was known as 





the second district. Thus the 1918 
August price is 25 cents a hundred 
more than that of last year, and there 
is a difference of 45 cents a hundred 


between the two September prices. 
Directly after the July prices were 
established by the federal milk com- 
mission the league served 30 days’ 
notice on the commission that it would 
no longer be bound by the prices fixed 


by the commission. This left the 
league free to set its own prices for 
August and September with the re- 


sults mentioned above. The contracts 


with the dealers were drawn for three 
months, July, August and September, 
and provided that if the August and 
September prices were for any reason 


not set by the federal milk commis- 
Sion then they should have the ap- 
Proval of this commission or of the 
federal food administration. 


The conferences on the August and 
September prices between the dealers 
and the league were attended by 


Judge Lamb representing the United 


States food administration and the 
Prices set by the league were ap- 


Proved by Judge Lamb and later by 
the federal milk commission. Thus 
the food administration stands back 
of the league on prices set. 

Prices to the consumer will be set 
by the federal milk commission and 
have not yet been announced. The 
Prices for the next two months repre- 
Sent another accomplishment of the 
Dairymen’s league. The league officers 
were determined that the time had 
come when producers should have at 
least cost of production. Their deter- 
mined stand for living prices was 
finally justified by the acceptance of 
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the August and September contracts 
by most of the dealers. The fact that 
prices were set for two months in- 
stead of one will please dairymen also 
for it is unpleasant to say the least to 
face trouble with the dealers every 30 
days. 

Milk condensing companies gave the 
most trouble to the league officials. 
They claim that the market for con- 
densed and evaporated milk is not ac- 
tive and that a lower price to produc- 
ers in western states makes it impos- 
sible to pay higher prices in the east- 
ern states. Some of the air was taken 
out of this bubble by the report of the 
federal trade commission to the senate 
when it was shown that among the 
profiteers of the country, the condens- 
ing interests occupied an important 
place. 

While some of the condensers and 
milk manufacturers have agreed to the 
August and September prices up the 
time we go to print, not all have done 
so. Some claim they will close some 
plants, no matter what the price is, as 
they have no market. The likelihood 
is that most of these people will keep 
their plants open and they will pay 
the price demanded by the league 
officials. 





Livestock and Hill Farms 
[From Front Cover.] 


needed to produce this meat, and on 
butter and cheese rather than on the 
feed needed to produce this butter and 
cheese. We cannot compete in the 
production of beef or pork, butter or 
cheese, or in any animal product ex- 
cept raw milk, unless we at the same 
time can compete in raising the bulk 
of the feeds on which these products 
are grown. 

Taking the average yields from the 
whole United States, four-fifths of an 
acre of corn with one-fifth of an acre 
of clover, together make a fairly well- 
balanced ration, and produce, per 
acre, about 235 pounds of live pig—or 
an acre yield of about 270 pounds of 
dressed pork. The weight of corn 
needed to produce this weight of pork 
is about 1500 pounds. Now it will al- 
Ways be cheaper to pay transportation 
on the 270 pounds of meat than on 
the 1500 pounds of grain. Therefore, 
if we are to engage largely in the 
hog-raising industry, we must grow 
our own corn, or its equivalent, or 
else feed our hogs on city wastes or 
something else than corn and the 
small grains. There is no escaping 
this conclusion. It is one of the things 
that must be done. 

The average acre, given up to corn 
for grain and silage, and to clover 
hay, produces about 140 pounds 
dressed beef. To balance the ration, a 
part of the corn must be traded for 
cottonseed. Even at that, the 140 
pounds dressed beef represents nearly 
1400 pounds of corn—on which freight 
must be paid in case we are manufac- 
turing instead of farming. Naturally 
the freight rate on refrigerated beef is 
much greater than on corn, but in 
never 10 times greater. In the long 
run, then, we cannot grow our own 
beef unless we raise also Our Own corn 
or its equivalent. 

There is but one possible error in 
my conclusions. Perhaps we can grow 
roughage so much more cheaply than 
can other sections that we can afford 
to buy all of our grain and still turn 
a profit from the feeding of stock. As 
a matter of fact, however, this is not 
the case. 

The only live stock product on 
which this fundamental law does not 
hold is raw milk. We can hold our 
own in this field. Milk is a bulk prod- 
uct and it may be that in producing 
it we can afford to buy all of our mill 
feeds and raise only our roughages. 

[Continued in Next Issue] 


Our government has bought 500,000 
bale of sisal to be shipped to twine 
mills in this country. It is for the 
manufacture of binder twine for the 
1919 ‘grain harvest. The price paid 
was about l6c p lb wholesale at gulf 
ports compared with 19c paid a year 
ago for the sisal used in twine for the 
present harvest. 









AVE stable manure. 
money now. 








It’s worth a lot of 
Either spread it when it’s 


fresh and contains all its fertility, or pile it 
where the losses will be smallest, and spread 


it as soon as you can. 


Balance it with phosphate 


if necessary, spread a little on many acres rather 


than much on a few, but don’t waste a single lump. 
Stable manure is working capital. With it you can get 
bigger, better crops off the acres your present help can 


handle. 


Waste it, or neglect it, an 


you are losing an easy, 


handsome profit, probably more than enough to pay fora new 


Low Corn King, Cloverleaf, or 
20th Century Manure Spreader. 


These machines do the kind of spreading that has been 

roved most profitable. They are all low, light draft, narrow 

ox, wide TT machines, made in three handy sizes, 
a 


small, medium and 


rge. They spread a full load in from 


three to five minutes, in an even coat that extends well beyond 
the rear wheel tracks. AS 
Stable manure, properly handled, wil} increase the crop 


production from any soil. 
get that extra profit. 


Buy one of these spreaders and 
See the machine at the local dealer’s 


place of business or write us for spreader information you 


ought to have. 


International Harvester Company of America 


CHICAGO 


Deering 


= USA 


McCormick Milwaukee Osborne 














Unicorn Dairy Ration 
A quality feed at the right price 


It isa combination of the best feeds money can 
buy. Very high in digestible protein. The only 
prepared feed that contains Ajax Flakes. The 
highest quality and purest ration made. So pro- 
portioned that there is no waste. If it is results 
you are looking for in dairy feed, then you want 
to learn more about Unicorn. It brings results. 
Wrette us for free copy of Cow Testers’ Manual. 


Chapin & Co., 


Dept. U Chicago, Ill. 



















































































SILO by buying NOW 
Lumber is hard to get and price is climbing 
higher. Liberal Cash and Early Shipment Dis- 
counts. Take no chances on 
late deliveries this year. A 
Globe Silo is your Best Bet 
this year. Adjustable door 
frame with ladder combined. 
Five-foot extension Roof makes 
41 complete silo with less expense. 
Window Free. 
|| Buy Now—Ship Now—Pay Now . 
Save Now—Write Now. First cost only cost, 
Z| GLOBE SILO Co. Se upherp expense, Gregrest, 
i id 6-16 Willow St., Sidney, N. Y. ansin: 
Write for evidence Is itri 5 
from usersandour | Reinforced with twisted steel—has 
Trial Offer. Ask famous ‘‘ship-lap’’ blocks—stronger walls 
our dealer for ~—less mortar exposed—smooth walls—silage set- 
| elle y F tles better — more beautiful outside — less 
aGi hi our Free Boox for frost. Steel roof and chute, 





Abort 


Abortion. 





‘Contagious | 


Madison, Wis. Dept.2631 


ion) 


Also get offer on Climax Silo Fill- 
ers and Bidwell Threshers. 
J. M. PRESTON CO. 
Department 322 
Lansing, Mich. 


Genera! Laboratories 











I will gladly send you a 
built, full of solid 







about making out your check. 
will come at once. 













pair of 
wear. 
sy they are! 


SEND ===\ 









NATIONAL FARM SHOES to try on and inspect. 


Do not pay for shoes till they arrive. 


Why pay $5 or more? 


their Style, Comfort and Quality. Use the 


& PETER TURCHON, 81 Beach St., Boston, Mass. 

8 Dear Sir: me pair of National Farm shoes 
only the cou- © Prepaid. I will pay only $3.25 on arrival and exaniine 
pon, no mon- @ them carefully. If I am not satisfied in every way 
ey. hat g I will return them and you will refund my money. 
brings these g 
splendid shoes g GEE ccecsveves ° CUE cc ccsseccee 
to you, pre- i 

SD 50h 60 008050 00065660600 6 wee ekecicenssieniss 
' 
a BOEITD cecccccvccccccccccccceccccesccecvsccecssee 












They are 
1 @ uppers are selected leather stock, easy as velvet on tender 
feet. Customers write that the “‘Indestructo” double leather sole wears six months. 
Simply fill in coupon. 


Don’t trouble 
They 
DIRECT TO YOU from the Shoe Market of the World. That is why the price is 
BROAD AND COMFORTABLE OMly $3.25. Slip these wonderful shoes on in your own home. 

ea. If these shoes aren’t the greatest bargain 
you ever saw, send them back and I'll return your money at once. YOU are the 
Judge and Jury of i 
Get your pair of these wonderful shoes while this special offer holds good! 


Feel how soft and 


Coupon today. 
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NEW YORK 
Crops and Prices 


J. M, CLARKE, GENESEE COUNTY, N Y. 

Crops in this part of New York are 
looking better than they did a year 
ago. Haying was a normal crop. 
Some winter wheat was dragged up 
and sown to barley, although there 
are some good stands. Spring wheat 
and barley are larger and better crop 
than the past two years. There is 
quite a large acreage of potatoes and 
all looking fine. A large acreage is 
planted to beans, and all look good; 
in some fields are found a few that 
have turned yellow and on pulling up 
found on the roots is a small white 
grub. No one seems to know what it 
is or its cause. 


Corn has a fine stand; all that fs 
needed is some warm weather to help 
it along Peas are being drawn to 


the canneries; bring from 3% to 5c a 
pound. Milk is bringing 21% cents a 
gallon at the station, which is shipped 
to Buffalo. Cost of delivery at Buf- 
falo is 16 cents per eight-gallon can, 
the cost to the buyer being 25% cents 
per ilon or approximately 6 cents 
per quart, while the consumer pays 
L$ cents per quart. 

Now if it costs the retailer 7 cents 
per quart to deliver that milk to the 
consumer, what does it cost the farm- 
er to produce same? And what per- 
centuge is he making on his invest- 
ments, if he must hire labor at S35 to 
$5) a day and buy gruin at S45 to Sto 
anton? Does he make as large a per- 
centage a the meat packers, grain 
dealers or flour milers, over and above 





expen 37 Why not give the farmer 

ire deal so as to stimulate pro- 
( of the best food in the world 
for human consumption”? 


In the Midst of Things 


Fr. Ss. RODGERS, SARAT 4 COUNTY, N ¥ 
A ver larg re ‘ ha been 
planted to beans, which look thrifty 
na promisin \bou the usual 
wer of potato wa planted and 
they ok wel rarmer who were 
great handicapped in ettin hay 
pre 1 last ri ire no moving 
their last year crop. This vear hay 
crop looks light and verv weedy, es- 
cial new seedin Cows are milk- 
ing well, but a verv large percentage 
milk production is being 

hipp l to city rket 
! len! re handling a small 
Oulpnit o butte They pay 46 to 47 
cents a pound by the jar, which is re- 
tailed at “) to 52 cent it pound. Eggs 
ire advancing in price and are now 
bringin it stores to t! producer 48 
cen a dozen Feeds of all kinds are 
very high, and not nearly so many 
chicks are being raised as usual. Mar- 
ket men find difficulty in producing 
fowls Schoolboys are advertising 


through the county farm bureau for 
work on farms, but farms seem loath 
to hire them. Several dogs in this 
vicinity have been apprehended and 
shot because of depredations on 
flocks of sheep Gardens are late, but 
coming on nicely now. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Adams Co—Clover fine, harvested 
with little damage. Wheat and rye 
an unusually fine crop, harvested 
without rain. Threshers are at work, 
report a good yield and have ad- 
vanced rates to 5c p bu for all grains. 
Unusually cool and dry weather of 
June andearly July was unfavorable to 
corn, which varies greatly in condi- 
tion. Some fields are fine, others not 
showing well: some have insect or 
fungus trouble. Fruit yield will not 
be nearly as large as early estimates 
showed Early apples being shipped 
by carloads, growers stocking up with 
barrels. All are eager to fill coal bins, 
but little to be had Oak slabwood 
sawed stove length sold at lumber 








sales ST p cd, three times as much as 
three years ago. Warehouse men pay- 
ing $2.1 


2 p bu for new wheat, rye 
$1.25, and oats TO Latter promises 
to vield well and about ready to cut. 
Farm hands have been getting $1.75 p 
da without board, and men with 
homes $35 p month. 





State Horticultural Association— 
From Aug 19-24 will be conducted a 
sun er excursion for Pa fruit grow- 
ers heir fanfilies. The trip starts 
at ¢ sburge on Monday and goes 
to Gettysburg; spends Tuesday there 
and at Bendersville; goes to Emmetts- 
bur Frederick, Harpers Ferry and 


W , Va, on Thursday; on Fri- 
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the 
Farmers 
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day is at Martinsburg, W Va, in that 
neighborhood and Hancock, Md, re- 
turning to Chambersburg on Saturday. 
A meeting will be held with the 
Adams Co fruit growers’ assn on 
Tuesday, and with the Va state hort 
soc on Wednesday. Visits will be made 
to some of the largest and best or- 
chards where modern machinery and 
methods are used and where storage 
houses and _ co-operative packing 
plants may be studied. Further infor- 
mation may be obtained of H. F. Her- 
shey of Gettysburg, Pa. 

Live Stock Sales—Since Jan 1 Lan- 
easter Co, Pa, has marketed more 
than 81,000 head of fat cattle, and the 
feeders have received for them ap- 
proximately $14,350,000, With practi- 
cally all the feed raised on the farms, 
the net profit is estimated at $3,000,- 
000, the highest price ever recorded in 
the county.—[O. D. Schock. 

Butler Co—Corn looks good, mid- 
dlings need more rain and hot weath- 
er. Potatoes look fine. Buckwheat all 
in and coming along good; oats look 
like a fair crop. Lots of beans put in 
and look good considering dry weath- 
er. Garden truck is backward. Fruit 
searce here, no cherries and very few 
peaches. Many apples are falling off. 
Seed buckwheat is $2.50 p bu. ~Eggs 
searee at 45c p doz, butter 35c p Ib. 


OHIO 


No Military Interference 
CLARENCE METTERS 

Present indications are that the 
military aviators, scheduled to be lo- 
cated at Ohio state fair grounds will 
not arrive in Columbus until after the 
state fair, the last week in August. 
For some time the government has 
been looking for another location of 
the camp in which military aviator 
mechanics are instructed. At present 
it is locuted at Dallas, Tex, but that 
camp is too remote, necessitating long 
trips to and from the camp, since all 
of the men go overseas from Atlantic 
orts. 
Col M. S. Davis of the aviation 
branch made an inspection of the 

te fair grounds and was so well 
pleased with the location that a re- 
quest was made for the state to trans- 
fer temporarily at least a part of the 
fair grounds to the aviator mechan- 
ics The first intention was to start 
the aviation camp at once, but this 
would interfere more or less with the 
plans for the state fair and the gov- 
ernment decided to not make the 


change until after the fair. While 
the plans of the government have not 
been matured it is reported that from 


iM) to 4M) aviator mechanics will be 
stationed on the fair grounds. Sev- 
eral of the buildings will be turned 
into machine shops, so that all 
branches of the repair of all types of 
airplanes used by aviators can be es- 
tablished. 

It is claimed that under the intense 
flying program of the army aviators 
it is necessary to have five men on 
the ground for every man in the air. 
All of the repair men must be expert 
mechanics and for that reason the 
government keeps close watch on their 
instruction. There is no place on the 
fair ground large enough for flying, 
although in a pinch a large army air- 
plane could light in the center of the 
race track. If it is necessary to have 
any flying in connection with this 
school it can be done at the new avia- 
tion field of the Ohio state university, 
half a mile away. e 

Manager E. V. Walborn is enthus- 
iastic over the coming fair. He says 
that practically every exhibitor who 
has been at the fair in other years 
will be there this year and that many 
other large exhibiters are securing 
space It seems no idle boast that 
the Ohio state fair for 1918S will be 
greater than ever, since farmers are 
more prosperous, and so many of 
them have automobiles that the in- 
creased rates on the steam and elec- 
tric roads have not fears for them. 
Special preparations are being made 
by the state board of agriculture to 
care for automobiles of the patrons 
of the fair. 

The $225,000 coliseum erected on 
the state fair grounds last year for 
the national dairy show will be used 
to a great extent this year. A high 
class horse fair will be held in the 
coliseum each night of the state fair. 
During the day mass meetings will be 
held there, with a seating capacity of 
104m), Stock judging classes will be 
shown in the coliseum, which is so 
great that several breeds can be 
judged at the same time. One of the 
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new features of the state fair this 
year will be a British and American 
war exhibit. 

W. E. Skinner, general manager of 
the national dairy show and horse 
fair which will be held on the state 
fair coliseum the latter part of Octo- 
ber, has established offices in Colum- 
bus and the work of preparing for 
the great event will be pushed. In ad- 
dition to the dairy show and horse 
fair, there will be a baby welfare ex- 
position, a gigantic cattle sale and a 
$25,000 government department, show- 
ing the manufacture of cheese and 
other milk products. Pres Wilson has 
been invited to attend and it is ex- 
pected that if he can find time from 
his duties at Washington he will make 
the trip to Columbus to assist. in the 
mobilization of the dairy industry of 
the country, in which he has shown 
great interest. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Meeting Fruit Needs 


=. mem 

Orchardists of the eastern section 
of the state have received assurances 
of the railroad authorities of their as- 
sistance in every possible way in the 
transportation of fruit. The Balti- 
more & Ohio has always provided 
plenty of refrigerator cars for the 
fruit movement and it is expected the 
same sort of service will be given un- 
der government control of the rail- 
roads, 

Members of the boys’ pig clubs 
over the state are not only realizing 
profits on their efforts, but they are 
helping the state in the distribution 
of pure-bred pigs. All the young 
pigs produced are in great demand 
and the boys are receiving about $15 
each for them. 

The fruit growers of this state who 
went before the ways and means com- 
mittee at Washington to ask for ex- 
emption under the excess profits rul- 
ing for taxation received little en- 
couragement. Members of the com- 
mittee explained to the growers that 
the money was necessary this year, 
and it was proposed that all alike 
Share the burden of extra taxation. 
A committee of growers was appoint- 
ed to present in written form sugges- 
tions of growers of securing revenues 
from growers without the proposed 
tax. The growers proposed a clause 
in the new tax bill permitting horti- 
cultural and = agricultural corpora- 
tions to liquidate their obligations in- 
curred within the last five years be- 
fore they are made liable to an ex- 








cess profits t providing no divi- 

dends are paid before that is done. 
The eastern panhandle section of 
the state is advertising for 400 men, | 
women, boys and girls to pick ap-! 
ples and peaches. They are wantea | 
for work in August, September and | 
October. They will be quartered in | 
cimps and are promised the best of | 
| 


food Efforts are being made to in- 
terest vacationists and alrendv a 
number of business men of the state | 
have volunteered to spend their vaca- 
tions in the orchards, regarding this 
as a patriotic duty. 

The state road commission has tak- 
en the stand that road construction 
work in the state should not be slack- 
ened, but pushed ahead with all the 
speed possible. The only caution of- 
fered is the elimination of the trans- 
portation of materials as much as pos- 
sible. The commission will try to get 
all the Class A roads in each county 
properly surveyed and to expend the 
money and labor in making good 
roads. 





MARYLAND 
Best Wheat Obtainable | 


I, LONG, WASIIINGTON COUNTY, MD 

In spite of the shortage of labor, 
the cool weather enabled the farmers 
to make rapid prograss in cutting and 
housing their hay and wheat. Some 
excellent fields of clover and alfalfa 
were mown, insuring an ample sup- 
ply of feed during the winter. The 
wheat crop is larger and better than 
last year, the land throughout the 
county having produced exceptionaily 
well. The good yield is attributed to 
the following causes: Thorough prep- 
aration of the soil at the time of sow- 
ing, a careful selection of seed, a good 
Sexson, the snow furnishing a protec- 
tion during the winter and the spring 
bringing favorable growing weather, 
and the absence of rain at the time of 
gathering, enabling it to be housed in 
gz0o0d condition and practically with- 
out loss. 

The most fertile farms have pro- 
duced from 3) to 36 bushels to the 
acre. Although all the most fertile 
farms made a good record this year, 
it is encouraging to note that both in 
the larger acreage planted in wheat 
and the noticeable increase in yields 
on all kinds of land, the farmers in 
this section show that they have been 
patriotic in heeding the call made to 
increase the wheat supply of the na- 
tion. The fact that wheat grown this 
vear will grade No 1 Red Winter, the 
highest grade obtainable, was shown 
when Lemuel V. Toms, one of the best 





known and most progressive farmers 
of the county, received returns from 
the state grain administrator's Office 
that a sample of new wheat grown 9 
his farm was graded as the best wheat 
obtainable. It is believed that this 
wheat is a fair sample of that sTown 
in the community, and even if wheat 
grown by other farmers fals below this 
it will be only a grade, so that the 
trouble experienced here last summer 
with wheat grading 4 and 5 will hard. 
ly be repeated. 


NEW JERSEY 


Crops and Loans 

Cc. H, BREWER, UNION COUNTY, Ny 

Wheat and rye cut and haying wey 
under way. Corn is very uneven and 
averages rather poor, owing to cold 
nights. In fact, all crops are behing 
owing to unfavorable weather condi. 
tions. Potatoes are starting to blight 
and reports of damage by plant lice 
are reported in various places. I doubt 
if ever before the fruit crops were as 
near a complete failure as the pres. 
ent season, only pears and grapes be. 
ing in sight, peaches and blackberries 
winterkilled. Some strawberry beds 
produced good crops, others were 
about failures, owing to too much 
rain. 

A national farm loan association 
has been organized for Union, Middle. 
sex, Somerset and Mercer counties. A 
charter has been granted the associa. 
tion and _ several applications for 
loans received. E. R. Collins of West- 
field is president and C. H. Brewer of 
Rahway is secretary and treasurer, 
Tomatoes, peppers and all vine stuff 
behind the season in growth and un- 
less weather conditions change soon 
for better the warm weather crops 
will not be much in evidence. 





Hunterdon Co—Corn condition low- 
est on record. Clover good, timothy 
poor. Oats crop a _ record-breaker. 
Rye fully normal, wheat one-half 
crop. Potatoes not encouraging. Farm 
help scarce, in fact, not to be had, 
Eggs 42c p doz, milk $2.60 p 100 Ibs, 
Poultry flocks curtailed. Pigs scarce, 
Hailstorms did much damage in June, 
Feeds very high. 
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No Mere Singing Spircies 


Mica Axte Grease ends squeaking, 
friction-bound axles and hot-boxes. 
Makes it easier for the horse and 
less expensive forthe owner. Th 
finely ground mica filis spindle 
crevices and makes a perfect, bear- 
ing surface. 


MICA 
AXLE GREASE 
Eereka Harness Ol] prevents cracking and 
breaking, makes leather soft and pliable. 
STANDARD OIL GO. of NEW YORK 

Principal Offices 
New York Buffalo Albany Boston 
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_ Salesman Wanted 


We have a permanent position now 
open, with a splendid opportunity for 
advancement, for a man over 31 years 
of age to travel through the country 
districts and sell AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST to the farmers. 

The position pays a good salary—many 
of our salesmen are now earning from 
$1200 to $2500 a year. 

It is easy work and very pleasant. 
Selling experience is not necessary, 
although it is highly desirable. 
Preference will be given to a man 
owning or having the use of a horse 
and buery, or automobile. 

There is no advance money required. 
Ours is a straightforward selling prop- 
osition, and if you think yon have the 
ability to make a success of it, and 
are willing to give it a fair trial, we 
will give your application very careful 
comsideration. 

Write quickly—now—TODAY—because 
someone else might get in ahead of you. 


DISTRICT MANAGER 
American Agriculturist 
B 315 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. : 
ETAT A 
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THE GRAIN MARKETS 








LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GBAIN 
STANDARD GRADES WIT COMPARISONS 
Wheat—, ———Corn. __—”" 

one Cit “1918 9iT 1918 

ecccese L 2.15 .79 87 
Bee! = Leey 216% 3% oa” 
BOHN weeeeeee 2.00 2.0714 .91 “90 
& Louis «+++ 2.43 1.63 2.05 x 79% 
Puede ws0-se0 200 = 2.65% 203 17 81% 
Minneapolis -.. 2.90 175 0 =—-2.06 76% 78% 
oe 


The corn market has been very ac- 
tive of late and traders have watched 
weather reports with much interest. 
Prices have advanced sharply since 
the first of the month and at Chicago 
Aug corn touched $1.65 the early part 
ef lest week. Traders have taken 
much interest in the attitude of the 
food administration which is believed 
to be decidedly against prevailing 
prices Of corn and oats. Receipts of 
eld corn have been more liberal and 
of better quality. The finishing of the 
wheat harvest and more liberal rains 
in southern part of the corn belt have 
induced farmers to market old corn. 
profiteering in corn products is likely 
to be a thing of the past because the 
food administration has called upon 
millers to make returns giving cost 
price of the grain, etc, also the mar- 
gin of the profit. 

The outs market remains firm, con- 
tinued dry weather in the northwest 
and Canada is causing some appre- 
hension because the crop is said to be 
suffering for lack of moisture. Export- 
ers are Showing a little more interest, 
but the eastern cash demand has been 
somewhat slow. 


The free trade is looking for im- 
provement in the situation because of 
the latest rulings of the feed admin- 
istration, but consumers who are look- 
ing for fecd have felt little relief. No 
one has fecd to offer at present. Buy- 
ers are looking’ for bran, but the pro- 
duction of western mills seems to be 
largely ¢ sumed in nearby territory. 

A fair demand exists for rye, but 
very little arriving. No 2 rye sold 


at Chic » at SL.SD p bu. 

Barley continues in light supply and 
jis in good demand, both for milling 
and for feed. At Chicago, low grade 
to fey bariey $1.10@1.25 p bu. 

Flax is dull at Chicago with quota- 
tions at Si.52 G 4.55. 


GENERAL MARKETS 








Unless ¢ wise stated, quotations in all instances 
tre whol@aie, They refer to prices at which first 
hand vers sell the produce from store, warchouse, 
tar or dock From these country consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges. When sold in a 
maller way to the jobbing trade and to retailers an 
advance is usually secured. Metail prices to actual 


eonsumers may be 20 to 50% higher. 
Beans and Peas 
At New York, the market continues 


Tather dull, especially for foreign 
beans. Domestic, medium and pea 


sell slowly, mainly because of the un- 
attractive quality. Yellow eye $12@G 
12.2 p 100 Ibs, Cal pink 7.50@8.25, 
Cal lima 12.75, pea and medium 11.75 
@12, marrow 12.50@12.75, red kidney 
1.73@13, Scotch peas 11.75@12 green 
Cal 10@ 10.25, 
Dried Fruit 
At New York, there has been some- 
What more activity because buyers 
tame into the market more freely and 
Placed orders for western dried fruits 
‘ven though price had not been fixed. 
Une western prune assn reported that 
it had accepted orders for its entire 
pack, There is a light business in 
evaporated apples. There is an active 
demand for small fruits which are ar- 
tiving in very small quantities; choice 
tvaporated apples 1514 @1tc p Ib. 
Dressed Meats 
At New York, dressed calves con- 
tinue in light supply and demand is 
Sow. Choice country dressed 2614 @ 
“(, lair to good 23% @24 ac. 
Eggs 
At New York, nearby fey stock is 
in light supply and active demand. 
a lium grades are dull, nearby white 
SSeS v2@ 54 ¢,Cal white 50@52c, near- 
by i prunes 47@ We, fresh gathered 
rs EOC, 
Hay 

.. New York, best grades of tim- 
“y are in active demand, but lower 


§ No 1 timothy 


Eades are more quiet. 
ee 25, rye straw 


=> Pp ton, clover 20@ 25, 
16a 18, 


Fresh Fruit 
*.. New York, Ga peaches are pretty 
uch out of the market and prices 


‘re firm and higher. Cherries and 
currants 


Tles more 


are in light supply, blackber- 
be re plentiful. Southern Le Conte 
4ts $2@10 p bbl, southern peaches 


HOU) 4a UUUUOQURSE CHUTE TEPPER TM 


Market Prices 


Crop Prospects 
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1.75@3.75 p carrier, cherries 1@1.25 
p 6-lb bskt, currants 12@16c p qt, 
blackberries 16@25c p qt, red rasp- 
berries 10@15c, black caps 12@14c, 
huckleberries 12@20c, gooseberries 18 
@22c, southern muskmelons 2.75@ 
3.50 p cra. 
Poultry 

At New York, the Jewish fast days 
which lasted up to the middle of last 
week slowed down the demand for 
live poultry. L I ducks are in light 
supply, while broilers are weaker. 
Much of the dressed poultry receipts 
have gone into cold storage. Live 
broilers 35@40c p 1b, fowls 34@35c, 
old roosters 25c, L I ducklings 38c, 
geese 20c, guineas 85c@$1 p pr, fresh 
dry-packed broilers, western fed 48@ 
50c p lb, Phila and L I 60c, fowls 36@ 
264,c, old cocks 2Sc, ducklings 33@ 
5c, squabs 2@8 p doz. 

Vegetables 

At New York, market is generally 
well supplied, sweet corn is arriving 
in larger quantities, but lettuce and 
peas are in light supply and of poorer 
quality. Green beans 30c @$1.12 p bskt, 
wax beans 75c@$1.25, beets $1.50@3 
p 100 bchs, carrots $1@2 p 100 bchs, 
corn $1@4 p 100 ears, cucumbers 75c 
@$1.25 p bx, cabbage $1.25@2 p cra, 
cauliflower $2.50@3 p bil, Va eggplant 
$3.50@4 p 60-qt cra, lettuce 75c @$2 p 
bbl, peppers T5c@$2 p bskt, spinach 
75e @ $1, squash 50c @$1.25 p bskt, tur- 
nips $2.25@2.50 p bbl, tomatoes $1.75 
@3 p bx. 

Wool 

The federal government is to bring 
under complete control all imports of 
wool from Argentina, Uruguay and 
South Africa. This insures its com- 
plete control over wool supplies and 


is so pianned to insure the use of 
wool to the best interests of the 
country. The government says that 


unless some such comprehensive plan 


is put into force there will not be 
enough wool to take care of the re- 


quirements of civilians and the army 
and navy. 


THE DAIRY MARKET 


CHOICE CREAMERY BUTTER PER POUND 





New York Chicago Boston 
1918.. 461% 44 46 
1917.. 40% osly 39 
1916 29 28 30 
1915.. 29% 26 27146 
Butter 


At New York, market continues firm 
and active, cmy higher than extra 
45144, @46%c p Ib, extra 45@45\¢, 
firsts 431, @44"%,c, state dairy 42 @445c, 
packing stock SU@S54e. 

At Boston, choice western emy 45c. 

At Utica, N Y, the butter market 
continues firm at 4c. 

Cheese 

At New York, market shows an up- 
ward tendency with fcy flats in active 
demand. Some sales of round cheeses 
have been made at upstate markets at 
higher prices than at New York. 
Fresh flats 25@25\c p ib, fresh twins 
24% c, single daisies 25@25%c, skim 
cheese 13@1914c. 

At Watertown, N Y, 
9329 boxes at 23%c p lb. 

At Utica, N Y, there has been an 
advance in the prices of cheese of 
about %c p Ib, the range now being 
23% @24c. Production keeps up, and 
it appears to be even slightly in- 
creased because of the exceptionally 
fine condition of pastures. The only 
demand is that from the home trade. 

The Milk Market 


At New York, the demand is slow. 
There is very little surplus as the sup- 


cheese sales 


ply has fallen off several thousand 
cans weekly. The reduction in some 


regions is as much as 25@35%. 


LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOB BEST OFFFRINGS 
COMPARED WITIT ONE YEAB AGO 








Per 100 Ibs Sheep—, 


r—Cattl -—Hoss—, -— pP—, 

1918 1917 1918 1917 1918 1917 
Chicago ......$16.00 $14.05 $17.50 $15.50 $14.35 $11.00 
New York .... 17.00 14.25 18.90 10.50 13.09 10.00 
Buffalo ....... 18.50 19.00 10.40 13.50 10.25 
Pittsburgh 18.00 19.00 10.20 15.00 10.50 
Kansas City .. 18.25 18.40 $9.90 16.50 10.00 





At New York, receipts light early in 
the week and all grades of cattle 10G 
15¢ higher, with exception of common 
bologna cows. Later arrivals more lib- 
eral; prime steers steady; others slow 
and a fraction lower; bulls and cows 
unchanged. Market closed firm for 
prime beeves, common and medium 
slow to 25c lower; medium to good 











cows dull to lower; bulls and com- 
mon thin cows steady. Common to 
prime grass-fed steers have sold at 
$10.50@17 p 100 ibs, dry-fed steers 
about out of market; bulls 8@12.50, 
cows 5.25@12, “‘tail-ends” 4.75@5. 

Calves in rather limited supply 
ruled active and generally steady all 
week, closing steady for good to prime 
veals; weak for others. Common to 
prime veals have sold at $15@19 p 100 
lbs, culls 12@15, grassers and skim- 
milk calves 10@12.50, yearlings 8@9Y. 

Receissts of sheep and lambs were 
very scant first half of week and mar- 
ket full steady. Offerings of lambs 
more liberal later and prime grades 
5Ve lower; others were off }W@ Tic, 
Sheep steady. Market closed in good 
position and full steady for both sheep 
and lambs. Common to choice sheep 
have sold at S8.5U0@.5 p 100 lbs, culls 
6@8, wethers 13.500 14, lambs 18@ 
20.50, culls 15. 

Hogs opened 40@50c higher, ad- 
vanced another 25c later in week, 
closing again 15c higher. Heavy to 
light N Y and aP hogs $18.40@18.90 p 
100 lbs, roughs 16.25. 

The Horse Market 

There was a quiet trade in seasoned 
work horses at the auction stables last 
week, with prices practically un- 
changed. Quotations are: Fair to 
good, heavy drafters $300@ 400 p head, 
1100 to 1400-lb chunks 190@275, fair 
to good second-hand, general purpose 
horses 75 @ 16). 





61 
Reduced Potato Acreage 


Preliminary reports indicate con- 
siderable reduction in acreage over 
last year in some important sections. 
Early blight has appeared in a few 
places and fields have been attacked 
in spite of spraying and have gone 
down quickly. The green lice are re- 
ported as attacking some fields in the 
Ct valley. Potato bugs were less 
troublesome than heretofore in many 
sections. The reduction in acreage is 
particularly marked in Mich and in 
other sections there is a slightly re- 
duced acreage from last year. Late 
potatoes are fine; a few bugs and no 
blight. 

Some complaint made of poor stand 
on account of seed rotting.—ILH. L. 
H., Fillmore, N Y. 

Conditions faigy good but crop 
backward. Acreage below normal.— 
[C. M. B., Phelps, N Y. 

Conditions good, cold weather, no 
blight or bugs, crop looks promising. 
[L. L., Wyoming, N Y. 

The crop never looked better. No 
blight or disease of any kind.—[G. E, 
W., Honeoye Falls, N Y. 

Potatoes never looked better, but 
need rain badly. +ood acreage and 
outlook fine. Plenty of bugs, but no 
blight.—{J. J. B., Lakeview, Mich. 

Potato crop in Clay Co is in fine 
shape. About the usual number of 
bugs. This is a seed growing dis- 
trict, Early Ohio forming 85% of the 
crop.—I[L. W., Moorhead, Minn. 

About 50% as many planted as last 








Keep a self-feeder for rats and year.—fA. L. H., Bear Lake, Mich 
mice. Potato planting was finished the 
YOUR LOGICAL MARKET PLACE HIDES 
LET US TAN YOUR HIDE—Cow, horse, or calf 
skins, for coat or ro Catalog on THE 





Where our readers can find a quick market for 
anything and everything that any Jarmer or other 

son may wish to sil, buy, rent or exchange or 
‘or securing help or finding work. 


Six Cents a Word 
Read by 625,000 People Weekly 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most 
valuable in American Agriculturist. At @ cost 
of only six cents a word, you can advertise 
anything you wish to buy, sell or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of 
the advertisement, and each initial or a num- 
ber counts as one word. Cash must accom 
pany each order, and advertisement must have 
address on, as we cannot forward replies seut 
to this office, 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee 
rtion in issue of the following week. Adver 
ents of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO 
RENT” will be accepted at the above rate, but 
will be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this } thus 


! rble as a large one. 


making a smal! ad 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Ave., New York City 
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SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 
















CELERY, CABBAGE and cauliflower plants. 
Shipped anywhere by parcel post or express. Roots 
in damp moss. White Plume. Winter Q: 1, Golden 
Heart, and Giant Pascal celery plants, per 1000; 
500, § 5; 300, $1. Re-rooted plants (mass of fine 

hem). $3 per 1000; 500, $1.75; 
$1 Cabbage plants—All Head 
Copenhagen Market Surehead, 
per 1000. Re-rooted plants, $1.80 
Henderson’s Snowball cauliflower 
a great specialty of Snewhball 
i raise no other kind. We sow 

‘ about every fiy lays to have a stock of plants 

" nt on hand xoted plant $i per 1000; 
oo, § ou, = §1 200, $1. Send for plant 
list FL W. ROCK LE & SONS, Chester, N J. 
(20 years vegetable plants exclusively.) 

STRAWBERRY PLANTS for summer and fall 


planting, pot-grown and runner Will bear fruit next 


summer, Also raspberry, blackberry, gooseberry, 
currant, grape plants, fruit trees for fall. Catalog 
free. HARRY L. SQUIRES, Good Ground, N Y. 





CELBRY PLANTS, leading varieties, 65c hundred, 


2.95 thousand, shipped prepaid. Leading varieties 
cauliflower, cabbage, brussels sprouts, parsley plants 
at reasonable = pri HARRY L 


~s Catalog free, 
SQULRBS, Good Ground, N Y. 
CRIMSON CLOVER SEED—New Delaware crop, 
direct from the farm, at $17.80 per bushel, sacks 
included. Address J. E. GOSLEE, Stockley, Del 


CABBAGE, CAULIFLOWER, BEETS, lettuce, pep- 
per, egg, tomate, celery plants, ready for fleld. Send 











for price list. J. C. SCHMIDT, Bristol, Pa. 
RUTA BAGA TURNIP SEED, icading white and 
yellow i 30e ounce, $3 pound, postpaid. 


varieties, 
HARRY SQUIRES, Good Ground, N Y. 





EGGS AND POULTRY 


MADISON SQUARE CHAMPION Indian Runner 
ducks, laying now, half price. Also Leghorn pullets, 
GOEBEL BROTHERS, Morristown, N J. 


SO MANY BLEMENTS enter into the shipping oP 
eggs by our advertisers and the hatching of same by 
our subscribers that the publishers of this paper cannot 
guarantee that eggs shipped shall reach the buyer un- 
broken, ner can they guarantee the hatching of eggs, 
We shall continue to exercise the greatest care in 
allowing poultry and egg advertisers to use th's paper, 
but our responsibility must end with that. 


LIVE STOCK 


COTSWOLDS, LINCOLNS, Leicesters, Hampshires, 
Shropshires. Either sex. each with its papers. LeROY 
KUNEY, Adrian, Mici 

THOROUGHBRED CHESTER WHITE 
for sale ALLAN RB. MORTON, Asivil 














service boars 
N Y. 


ille 





SEY PIGS. $10 


West Chios 





~ prroc JER 


HUSH BRIN 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Nice onea 


ear 
. Pa. 





SOME NEW CTIICKEN COOPS and ega cases for 
sala (cheap) “DA-RO-MU” POULTRY YARDS, 
Sar anac La ce N i 

— | 





100 FINE WHITE ENVELOPES 
on corer, postpaid. 5%c. Sampl 
HOWTE. Beebe, Vt 

STANDARD APPLE 

hipment G 


prompt s Ltd 


your card printed 
ree PRINTER 


mes 





Medi: 


atal 


BARRELS—Best quality, 
ES a, N Y. 








request T 
CROSBY FRISIAN FUR UO, ° 


Rochester, N Y 


DOGS, RABBITS, PET STOCK 


MAKE MONEY RAISING MARES and reduce cost 
Fd living, GARLAND ZOOLOGICAL CU, Oldtown, 
e. 








STANCHIONS 


CRUMB’'S STANCHIONS are guaranteed to please 
the purehaser. They are shipped subject to trial in 
the buyer’s stable. They are right Send for booklet, 
WALLACE B. CRUMB, Box A, Forestville, Ct 








MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 


ENSILAGR CUTTERS—Have one Climax “Hu” 
one “G’’ cutter that have been used but very little 
ge sell at bargain. HWAYSSEN CO, Sencea Falla, 









A Meeting Place for Employers and Employees 
n farms or in homes 


MALE HELP WANTED 












ence at f i 
in first 


Madison Squ 


WANTED—A working farm manag to t charge 
of large dairy and ‘ fain in western New York 
ate, making a s tity o¢ hogs Mu be between 
and 75 ars of ag wid has t ‘s froin two 
ast einployers, or have had ef least years’ experi 


ng 





for himsel (iy full particulars 
WILLIAMS, Box 31), 
“ity. 


re, New York ( 











FARMERS 











Men, we girls, 18 or over, gct US 
government jobs. Thousends vaeant,. Jasy office 
work; short hours; vacation; $1100 vear, Write for 
list positions. FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept S-40, 
Rochester, N Y. 

WANTED—Reliable men who have their own horse 
and rig to look after the interests of American Agri- 
culturist in their own and nearby territory. Salary 
and expenses pai Do not write unless you can 
give the whele of your time to the work. When 


writing, give the addresses of two or three business 
or professional men for reference Address Agency 
Department, GRANGE JUDD COMPANY, New York 
City. N ¥ 








SITUATIONS WANTED—MALE 


DO YOU NEED FARM HELP? We have mauy 
able bodied, young men, mostly without farming 
experience, who wish to work on farms. If you need 
@ good, steady, sober man, write for an order blank. 

is a philanthropic organization, and we make no 
charge to employer or employee, THE JEWISH 
AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
New York City. 


173 Second Avenue, 





Where the readers of American Agriculturist may buy, 
sell, rent, er exchange their farms, farm lands, 
or other real estate 

120 ACRES, EQUIPPED, $3300. Buildings insured 
for $4500. Aged owner offers rare farm bargain, 40 
acres fertile tillage, 20-cow pasture, valuable wood, 
timber, 50 apple trees. All sacrificed, only $3300, part 
cash, and if taken now 18 head stock, eight prime 
cows, six heifers, three calves, registered bull, hogs, 
horse, wagons, machinery, tools included. For picture 
showing the extra fine buildings, splendid 12-room 
house, big barn, silo, ete, see page 4, Strout’s Catalog 
of this and other farm bargains, many with stock, 

8, crops. included, mailed fre. BE. A. STROUT 
FARM AGENCY, Dept 1096, 150 Nassau Street, New 
York, N Y. 


TO SETTL 
soil, level, mact rked fleld 
horse barn, hog house, ehrx 
basement, stabi Buildis 
four head cows; 





280 acre farm, rich loar 
twelve room house, 
se factory, large barn with 
s valued at 3 Thirty 

sering water in and 


ESTATE 








Pasture; fine trout broek on farm; nbout 2 actes 
woods. most!y sugar maples Near school, churches 
and village Also additions! wood lot of 60 acres, 
estimated 100.000 feet of lumber. To insure quick 
Sale, ail ~s for £10,000 HLGB BROS, Con 
Stablevilie, Leavis ££ * 


County, N 





ce fruit and grain farm, 117 acres, 
t belt Twenty-four acres grapes, 
acres pears, all in bearing. Two 
four miles from steamboat 


FOR SALP— 
in Delaware 
16 acres app! 








a 
s, five 


miles from reilroad station 





landi me of the best known fruit farms in 
Delaware, Address MBS J. HR CARTER, Smyrna, 
Del 





WOULD YOU SELL YOUR FARM, if you got your 





price? No commissions: particulars free CHAS. F. 
RENICH, Womistock, Tl, G-10 
FOR SALE—250 acre farm, Investigate, 


& payer. 
terms, write TAROR, BR Di 


Information, description, 
Box 7, Cheshire, 


Mass. 
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last of June with about the same 
acreage as last year. Soil is very dry. 
[E. C. C., Stockton, Wis. 

Acreage about 85% of last year, po- 
tatoes did not grow well in June, but 
have done better lately. Crop is 
thrifty, but not as far advanced as 
usual.—IC, E, H., Canton, Me. 

Acreage 20% smaller than last year 
and crop is backward. A very big 
crop of old bugs, but no more dis- 
ease than usual. Help is scarce.—[QO. 
L. D., Presque Isle, Me. 

Crop is late and a small amount 
was planted; no disease.—[R. C. B., 
Bingham, Me. 

The late potato acreage is only one- 
third of last year. Crop growing well 
and no blight. Farmers are spraying 
with bordeaux.—[W. S., Newport, Me. 

Acreage about 80% of last year with 
a much  obetter’ stand Vines are 
healthy.—[(C. W. S.,*Hancock, Me. 

Vines are making a good growth 
and no blight yet. Acreage about 
i5%.—[F. M., Unity, Me. 

The Me crop was planted late and 
not Over one-quarter of last year's 
acreage. Vines look fine.—IF. J. C., 
Dexter, Me. 

Small acreage planted, but crop 
looks well.—[H. H. P., Danforth, Me. 
The Potato Market 
At New York, receipts are more lib- 
er. LI and Jersey somewhat weak- 
er. LI. and Jersey $.50@5 p bbl, 
Fastern Shore 4.25@5, Jersey sweets 

2.0@3 p bskt. 


Winter Injury of Apples 

The extreme cold winter proved 
very injurious to apple trees in north- 
ern New England and to a lesser ex- 
tent in southern New England and 
New York. Baldwins in particular 
were badly frozen; Wealthy and Mc- 
Intosh suffered the least. Trees blos- 
somed heavily but from lack of in- 
sects, winter injury and heavy rains 
the flowers were poorly pollinized and 
the June drop has been unusually 
heavy. Midsummer prospects are 
therefore less encouraging than after 
blooming time. 

What Growers Say 

I have heard of no winter injury. 
The crop is about normal with quality 
good. Barrels are scarce at ™) cents 
to $1.—[A. H., Appleton, N Y. 

In the upper Hudson valley com- 
mercial orchardists have suffered very 
heavy losses through winter injury to 
apple trees. G. E. Ward of Ravena 
writes us that the losses of trees in 
his own orchards he estimates at 
$5000 to $0000, “In one of my or- 
chards the portion lying near the 
creek at the loWwest point, every 
Greening tree of 15 years old, also 
many Baldwin, Ben Davis and Twen- 
ty Ounce are dead. The Wealthys 
that were put in as fillers expecting 
later to cut them out pulled through, 
every one of them bearing fruit. 
Trees planted in another section of 
the orchard were not affected. I do 
not think the apple crop in this sec- 
tion is over 35 to 40%, and apple bar- 
rels scarce at MJc new.” 

T lost 40 Gravensteins 10 years old, 
the only variety that suffered serious- 
ly. In different sections of Columbia 
Co many trees suffered, and in one 
instance 300 Baldwins 10 years old 
were ruined. The effect of the very 
cold winter will be seen for the next 
two years in a general decline in or- 
chards in low situations. There will 
be not over 40% of a crop of winter 
apples in eastern New York.—I([G. T. 
P., Ghent, N Y. 

There is much injury to mature 
fruit trees, a few were killed outright 
and many have dead limbs. About 
40% of the crop in well-cared for or- 
chards while neglected orchards will 
not barrel any. Not half the usual 
spraying was done; barrels 75 to & 
cents and not many buying.—TI[J. A. 
P., Phelps, N Y. 

There was very little damage to ap- 
ples in this section, but peach trees 
suffered vadly. Peaches, pears, plums 
and cherries not over 15% of a crop; 
apples about 60% and quality fine.— 
[W. C. B., Olcott, N Y. 

Some winter injury and some large 
trees were killed. Crop about 60% 
and quality fine. No peaches. in 
Wayne Co east of Rochester. Thou- 
sands of trees killed.—[J. H. T., Wil- 
liamson, N Y. 

Many trees are dead, especially 
Baldwin. I have some Ben Davis 3 
years old that were hurt badly. Ap- 
ples will be scarce.—[F. H., Ballston 
Lake, N Y. 

A neighbor has lost 1500 seven- 
year-old fruit trees from winter in- 
jury. Winter apples not over 50% of 
a crop, but in fine condition, bbls 70 
to 80c.—IL. L. M., Kinderhook, N Y. 

We have seen a few cases of win- 
terkilling, but nothing like the win- 
ter damage done in 1912. Prospects 
for winter apples are lighter than last 
year; barrels 75 to S80¢c.—[C. J. T, 
Floradale, Pa. 

From 8 to 5% of bearing Baldwins 
were killed and 25% more or less in- 
jured. In some cases younger trees 
were also killed. Crop not over 60% 
of last year.—[E. H. N., Buckland, 
Me. 

Many mature trees were killed, par- 


ticularly Baldwins. Prospects for 
winter apples poorest in years.—IM. 
O. K., Grand Isle, Vt. 

I had a fine Baldwin orchard of 
110 trees 25 years old in which 90% 
were ruined and 25% of the Baldwin 
trees in town are ruined, also 10% of 
Spys and Greenings. Not over 20% 
of a crop; barrels 75 to 85¢c.—[W. R., 
South Hero, Vt. 

The crop continues to dwindle and 
prospects are for one-third less than 
jast year. There was considerable 
winter injury which was partly con- 
fined to Baldwin.—IA. I. H., Roches- 
ter, N H. 

In some cases small orchards have 
been completely wiped out. South of 
here the injury is much less than 
north of this town. In a trip from 
Marlowe to Newport about 20 miles 
three-quarters of the apple trees were 
either killed or weakened so much 
that another year will finish them. My 
orchards were hurt some, especially 
the trees that bore heavily last year. 
The apple crop seems to be way under 
normal. I have a large crop of Bald- 
wins.—[C. A. B., Hancock, N H. 

We find trees (Baldwins) which 
were weakened from some cause last 
summer have died outright. We lost 
eight three years old in this way, dam- 
age by mice was considerable even 
with trees up to 10 inches in diameter. 
Although trees blossomed full we find 
only about 50% of a crop.—|[L. C. R., 
Farmington, Ct. 

Franklin Co was hard hit with the 
cold and orchards show from 5 to 40% 
of trees that are dead or will be in 
five years. This is a Baldwin section 
and there are few trees that do not 
show some damage. There will be a 
short crop of fruit.—IL[E. F. C., Col- 
rain, Mass. 

The severe winter not only killed 
many trees but injured limb, branch 
and trunk on many others so that it 
is not yet possible to determine the 
total amount of damage. Trees in low 
places or pockets suffered the most, 
also those on very moist or very 
dry soil. Baldwins’ suffered most, 
yet much damage shows on Hubbard- 


‘ston, Gravenstein, King, etc. Wealthy 


and McIntosh show little injury. Many 
trees blossomed full but set little fruit. 
Winter apples not over 25%, and fall 
varieties 50%.—IE. C. M., Haydenville, 
Mass, 
The Apple Market 

At New York, the offerings are 
about normal and trade picked up 
promptly. New southern apples are 
quoted at 0c @$2.50 p bskt, accord- 
ing to quality. 





Onion Acreage and Prospects 


A slight reduction in acreage is in- 
dicated by preliminary reports to 
American Agriculturist. In Mass it 
will amount to from 5 to 10% over last 
year, but the crop is in such good 
condition that with favorable weather 
the yield may be as large. No injury 
by disease or insects is reported. New 
York acreage shows slightly larger re- 
duction. Some damage is reported by 
insects in Wayne Cg and by hail in 
Madison Co. The acreage in Ind is 
only slightly less than last year. Strong 
winds shortly after planting did more 
damage than usual, but many fields 
have come on although the stand is 
thin. In O the reduction in acreage 
amounts to 20 to 25% larger because 
of the labor situation. The condition 
is generally good, although some dam- 
age by thrips is reported. 

There aren’t as many acres as last 
year, but the crop looks very good. 
[G. H. McC., Florida, N Y. 

Smut and lice have hurt some; 
weather conditions good. Prospects 
about 75% of 1917.—I[B. G., Union- 
ville, O. 

Onions ook fine, but acreage in Lake 
Co is not over 25% of normal. They 
need rain.—[W. E, F., Madison, O. 

Prospect good, but rain needed. 
Onion fields are clean and growing 
fine.—[H. F. B., Wayland, Mich. 

The acreage is very small, not 
much more than needed for local con- 
sumption.—[T. B., Green Bay, Wis. 

The wind did considerable damage 
and some growers resold. June frost 
did some damage, but the onions 
straightened up and look as though 
they would make a fair yield.—[M. 
W.. Kimmell, Ind. 

The first shipment of Ct Valley on- 
ions consisting of 32 100-lb sacks was 
made July 15. Although the acreage 
is slightly less, the crop promises to 
be fully as large if not larger than last 
year as the yield in many sections will 
be at least 550 bus p acre. One field 
of 10 acres of sets now being harvest- 
ed will average not less than 600 bus. 
[W. L. M., South Deerfield, Mass. 

Crop looks very good though many 
Pieces need rain. Owing to smut, 
maggots and poor seed, some fields 
are thin, but on the whole the crop 
is very satisfactory. Freedom from 
weeds is noticeable.—IE. C. F., South 
Deerfield, Mass. 

The Onion Market 

At New York, receipts of nearby 
onions are in more liberal supply. The 
market is firm at $1.75@2 p_ bskt. 
Southern and western onions are 
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weaker at 2@3.25 p 100-lb bag, Or- 
ange Co 2@2.75, L 1 4@4.50 p bbl. 


New York Hop Prospects 

The crop looks very poor and the 
acreage is about 5% smaller than last 
year. We expect hardly more than 
5000 bales as against 8000 a year ago. 
Owing to restrictive legislation the 
outlook for harvesting is doubtful as 
growers do not wish to go to the ex- 
pense of harvesting if brewers are 
forced out of business.—[A. T. K., 
Clayville, N Y. 


If the American farmer doesn’t fur- 
nish the food to win the war, the Ger- 
man farmer will. 


Coming Events 


Pa state hort assn, summer 

meeting, Chambersburg, 

Pa, and other points ....Aug 19-24 
Ohio grange reunion, Co- 

Pe, SD nicecksscensciad Aug 28.99 
Federal board of farm or- 

ganizations, hice satan 


BP Se kccdaneskeweesc . Aug 27. 
Federal board of farm or- 

ganizations, Washington, 

Bee cae e es OMe Wee eeedé ced Aug 27. 
National grange, Syracuse, ba 

SE kwd COREE SEERE CHK 58 Nov 13-22 


Ohio state grange, Canton, O Dec 112 
N Y state grange, Lock- 
port, N Y 
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FIELD NOTES 


Qive Srocn Fitco Reencecnvavive 
ETHAN A. HUTCHINS 











Green’s Sale Great Success 


“Green made good,” tells the story 
of A. W. Green's first annual sale. 
Only one other Holstein sale held on 
the owner’s farm has ever shown so 
high an average, and that was the 
record-breaking event at Pine Grove 
farms the last of May. Green's sale 
was one of the best advertised sale 
events ever held. Mr Green, having a 
keen realization of the value of pub- 
licity, made good by showing at the 
sale just as good a lot of cattle 
as his advertisements had represented 
them to be. A conservative estimate 
would place the attendance at this 
sale at between 2000 and 3000 people 
each day. Mr Green's sale was held 
on June 27 and 28 at Middlefield, O. 

The top price for the sale was the 
young bull, Potentate, a son of Cornu- 
copia Korndyke Pontiac, Abbott & 
Clark’s famous son of Pontiac Korn- 
dyke, from Leafy Veeman De Kol, the 
famous 40-pound daughter of the 43- 
pound dam. This young bull was pur- 
chased by Mr Green in the Milwaukee 
sale for $3600, along with his dam at 
$10,100, and the grandam at $4600. 
The young bull was immediately given 
great prominence as a feature of the 
sale, and when he was led into the 
ring there was keen competition for 
his possession, the chief contenders 
being B. E. Totten of Kinsman, O, and 
E. P. George of Chaffee, N Y, who 
was finally successful in getting him 
at $25,000. 

A feature of A. W. Green’s first an- 
nual sale, which proved to be such an 
outstanding success, was the service 
guarantee which went with every fe- 
male sold, as being in calf to King 
Champion Rag Apple, Mr Green’s fa- 
mous herd sire. The guarantee read: 
“For value received this guarantees 


cpenesawe his heirs or assigns are en- 
titled to breed the Holstein-Friesian 
ag STOTT Te to King Champion Rag 


Apple, should she prove not to be in 
calf by him, the holder of this guar- 
antee signed by A. W. Green may sub- 
stitute any cow of good breeding and 
individuality that is free from disease. 
This guarantee is valid until the hold- 
er of same gets a live, healthy calf 
from the service of King Champion 
Rag Apple.’’ The service fee of King 
Champion Rag Apple is $500.— 
({E. A. H. 


Look Here for Quality 

A progressive step in Berkshire im- 
provement has been made by Thorn- 
liebank farm of Glen Spey, N Y, in 
the purchase of C. Longfellow Rival 
to head their herd of outstanding 
sows. The prize winning ancestry of 
this boar cannot be duplicated by any 
boar now living, and the individual 
merit of the boar as well as that of 
his get, promise much for Berkshire 
improvement. The sire of this boar 
is Longfellow’s Double, grand cham- 
pion boar of the breed in 1915 and 
1917. The dam is the great show sow, 
Successor’s Duchess 12th, one of the 
most consistent winners on the show 
circuit for 1915, 1916 and 1917. Thorn- 
liebank farms have purchased seevral 
outstanding sows to mate with this 
boar, among which is a_ splendid 
daughter of Lord Premier’s Successor, 
and a consistent prize winner at. the 
larger shows. Sales in Berkshires 
have been phenomenal, several young 
herds having been sold to new breed- 
ers, and the demand for pigs far be- 
yond the supply. 

Thornliebank Guernseys are rapid- 
ly winning the recognition anticipated. 
Young bulls by the May Rose sire, 
Golden Secret of Thornliebank, are 
moving rapidly and at good figures. 
This sire is a son of the great expo- 
nent of May Rose blood, Imp Golden 
Secret, out of the advanced registry 
cow, Imp Columbine of Downs. A 
recent sale of interest is that of 
Thornliebank Secredor, a son of 
Golden Secret of Thorneliebank and 
out of Lady Beldora of Thornliebank, 
to Stockdale farms of Lebanon, Pa. 
This bull was junior sire at Thornlie- 


eee Pe 


bank farms, and the quality of his get 
stamps him as a great sire. Mears 
Hynicks, owners of Stockdale farms, 
will use this double May Rose ire on 
the majority of their heifers. A single 
demonstration of the demand for 
Thornliebank Guernseys may be cited, 
One insertion of their advertisement 
in American Agriculturist sold four 
bull calves within a period of 10 days, 





300d Sale at Brattleboro 


The June sale of the Purebred live 
stock sales company at Brattleboro, 
Vt, resulted in a total of $17,275 for 
82 head, which makes an average of 
$212 per head. The top price at the 
sale was $1005 for a 31-pound cow 
purchased by F. P. Knowles of Av- 
burn, Mass. S. F. Mason of Webster, 
Mass, bought a three-month-old bull 
calf for $1000. Perhaps the greatest 
bargain of the sale, however, was the 
36-pound cow consigned by Abbott & 
Clark of Cortland, N Y, which sold 
for $900. One of the heaviest pur- 
chasers in the sale was John IF. Benja- 
min of Barre, Vt, who took over $300) 
worth of cattle. 


A Bull from Bonalevo 

W. A. Laidlaw and D. E. McGregor 
of Hammond, N Y, have recently pur- 
chased Bonalevo Czar Quality Walker 
from R. E. Chapin & Son of Batavia, 
N Y. This animal is sired by Czar 
Walker, who is backed up by nearly 
32 pounds for the three nearest dams. 
The dam, Bonalevo Quality Darkness 
Paul, has a junior two-year-old record 
of milk 521, butter 22.65 pounds— 
[E. A. H. 





A Pair of Calves 

Cc. W. Ellis, Jr, of the Maple Lawn 
farm at Cortland, N Y, has recently 
shipped to R. M. Wells of Woods, W 
Va, a very extra pair of registered 
Holstein calves. The bull is bred from 
a long line of official records and the 
heifer unrelated to the bull is selected 
from a family that will furnish Mr 
Wells breeding that will give him @ 
fine start in pure breds.—([E. A. H. 


Public Sale Reports 


Holsteins 


Aug 6-7 Brattleboro, Vt. Purebred L 8 8 Co. 
Oct 1-2 Brattleboro, Vt. Purebred L S 8 Co. 
4! 16-17 a O. Liverpool Sale & Pedigree 
Consignment sale. a 
oct 18-19 Columbus, 0. The Second National 
airymen’s sale. E. M. Hastings Co, managers 
Nov 20-21 Laverpeet. N Y, at Liverpool sale pavilion, 
Backus Brothers, managers, Mexico, Y 








LIVE STOCK ADVERTISEMENTS 
POULTRY BREEDERS 


SUPERIOR QUALITY, BABY CHIX 
August La Barred Rocks and R. | Reds, $14 
per hun Ancona, $17; White Leghorn, $10; 
Brown in $14. Via parcel post prep: 4 
E. R. HUMMER & CO., FRENCHTOWN, N. J 


MAMMOTH PEKIN 
DUCKS and Giant Rouen ducks and 
drakes at $2.50 each and uP. 


ALDHAm POULTRY FARM 
R. 33, Phoen!xville, Pa 




















orns, Hamburg, 13 for = 
30, $2. Light py White Orpingtons, 13, $1.25 4 
Houdans, Silver Campines, 13 $1.50, Catalog. 36 
cn 19 varieties. §. K. MOHR, Coopersburg, Ps 


4 thoroughbred Rocks, Wyandottes, 
EGGS, — ~ 








Tom Barron S. C. W. Leghorn 


The Watts Champion pedigree layers. Baby chicks 


and y 
DAVID M. HAMMOND, - CORTLAND. ¥. ¥- 


UOCTIONEERS 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING 
At World’s Original and Greatest School cad 
independent with no capital invested. aus for free 


a donee Watt 8 School of rauctioneente 20 X. 
Blvd., Chicago, Ol. Carey Jones. 


HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 
SHETLAND PONIES 


We eell * the install ment a 














head to select from. He 
Teak, “send ies for contract and pit 
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Thornliebank Berkshires 


LONGF ELLOW RIVAL now heads our 
es of select sows. No living Berkshire boar 
b wal his prize-wi inning ancestry. Let us 
can = the story. We can now offer a 
- number of pigs of either sex, and a 
limntt 41 sows and gilts bred for fall farrow. 
a will ¢ iso book orders for fall pigs. 


R. M. CRAIG, Mer. 
= Spey, Suilivan Co.; New York 





“BIG TYPE BERKSHIRES 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR. 

1! sold. Booking orders for pigs born in 
ptember, to be shipped at eight to 10 

» each and up. 


Cc. H. CARTER 
WHITGUERN FARM, - WEST CHESTER, PA. 


BERKSHIRE PIGS 


frm prize winning stock. Booking orders now for 
HOB. BOY R. D. 4, BINGHAMTON. N. Y. 


; Bpring piss 
August and Se 
weeks old at $2 





BOYCE, z, 





Larze English Berkshire Swine 


Registered stock of the best types. Both sexes, tot 


right prices. 
tiie FARM. - CENTER VALLEY, PA. 
BERKSHIRES ” — that carry the blood of 
Rival’s Champ) 12500, Longfellow Premier C. and 
Mastervi 7000. “ae pigs for sale at $20 each, 
registere’| buyer’s name and pedigree furnished. 
Order early and get the best, as number is limited. 
wm. A. HILL, ° . ROSINA, W. VA. 
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LARGE BERKSHIRES AT HIGHWOOD 


Buy War Savings Stamps 
- ‘ H. © & H. B. HARPENDING 
. Box 10, : ° Dundes, N. Y. 


FREE Reg. eae Pig— FREE 


We offer some extra fine registered matured Duroc- 
Jersey sows. bese are bred to champion boars for 
fall farrow. » make room quickly for a large 
wiber of youngsters, we wili include free with each 
9 ve d a high grade, unrelated to sow, registered 
bear pig. Offer good for July only. Satisfaction 


waranteed or your money back. 
BELROSE FARMS, - POOLVILLE, N. Y. 
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Logan Elm Herd Registered Durocs 


March and April pigs, fall gilts, the big growthy kind; 
not cheap stuff, but real money makers. Write your wants. 


D.H. Dreisbach, Box 75, Kingston, Ross Co., O. 


O. I. C. PIGS 


Three Extra Fine Litters 
‘) Brood sows, bred gilts, 20 boar pigs, 
stocked; they must be sold at once. 
your wants, 





re et meer tt SO Pe 


Over- 
Write 


Cc. W. ELLIS, JR. 
r Maple Lawn Farm, - Cortland, N. Y. 


- Registered O. I. C. GILTS 


., Males and Spring Pigs 








r Booking lers for September delivery of pigs born 

y = 25, idis. Choice 8S. C. W. Leghorn hens at 
1.50 eac! 

S. HIORI view FARM, . MT. BETHEL, PA, 

<8 


‘i Registered O. I. C. Bred Gilts 


Service boars. March, June and July farrowed pigs. 


Three large, fine Litters. 
Black Diamond Minorca Farm, R. 1, Mt. Bethel, Pa, 


| Also Guernsey Bulls, 
from Accredited 
4d Registered Guernseys. 
LOCUST LAWN FARM 
Box A, Bird-ta-Hand, Pa. 








BLUE RIBBON HERD 


LARGE YORKSHIRES 


Spring pigs on 


WM. BAHE, ONONDAGA HILL, N.Y 





At all times, et all prices and of all ages. 


CHESTER WHITE SWINE and 
SCOTCH COLLIE DOGS 


ARCADIA FARM, - BALLY, PA. 


Big Type Poland China 


fall and spring pigs for sale at reasonable prices. 
GEO. SPRAGUE. Route 2, GRAFTON, OHIO 


SHEEP BREEDERS 


Heart’s Delight Farm 


DORSETS AND 
SOUTHDOWNS 


We have for sale 
SINGLE INDIVIDUALS 
And ENTIRE FLOCKS 
FOR EXHIBITION PURPOSES. 

Also Good Dorset and Southdown 
BREEDING EWES 
Heart’s Delight Farm 
CHAZY - + * NEW YORK 














SHROPSHIRE SHEEP, FOR SALE 


21 aged ewes, 4 to 9 yrs. old, at $35 ea.; 3 ewes, 3 
yrs. old, $50 ea.; 5 ewes, 2 yrs. old, $50 ea; 21 
yearling cwes, $60 ea.; 8 1918 lambs, $45 ea. The 


aged ewes and three-year-olds are chiefly sired by 
Davison, Buttar and Rumsey rams. The two-year-olds 
are chiefly by a Rumsey ram, the yearlings and 1918 
Jambs are by a Wardwell ram. All registered stock. 
We are gelling the aged sheep to replace them with 
younger stock and keep down average age of flock. 
They still have two or three years of service, and are 
very reasonable at the price. For further particulars 
address HARRY KENDALL, STERLINGTON, N. Y. 





Pinehurst Shropshires 

Our 1918 catalogue now ready. If you are needing a 
good ram to head your flock in 1918, SEND FOR IT 
AND MAKE YOUR CHOICE EARLY, as there will 
be a big demand this year. We are _ booking orders 
now for rams. In August and September we will 
have a few ram and ewe lambs for oane 
DAN TAYLOR HENRY L. WARDWELL 

Shepherd Box 10, Springfield Center, N. Y. 


THE FILLMORE FARMS 
are offering from their noted Horned Dorset Flock 
fitted show flochs. If interested, write 

Cc. T. BRETTELL, Mgr., BENNINGTON, VERMONT 








Registered O. I. C and Chester White Pigs 


Registered Shropshires 












































best strains, prices right. Have your orders booked e ver 2 e ye ‘ Y 
7 now for spring delivery, to insure first choice. on a TH EE BRIDGE stock FARM. Chili 
v HUGENE P. ROGERS. - WAYVILLE. N. Y. | Station, N. Y. Arthur 8. Davis, Proprietor. 
- CATTLE BREEDERS 
1e 
* f WORLD’S CHAMPION JERSEYS 
ir 
a ae a fy aoe ped for sale, oy related to the world’s champion cows and bulls 
erc e of champions a e 
pail will increase the production of your herd. Hood Farm, Lowell, Mass. 
CARLISLE FARMS|(— oo og 
ECCLESTON, MD., OFFER pecia er 
ree A few Registered Guernsey Bull 
- Jerse y i ‘attle calves out of A. R. dams and May 
x estat Rose sires, Write for particulars. 
emd headed by a son of Pogis 99th of Hood . 
Farm, and out of a daughter of Hood Farm || UPLAND FARMS, Ipswich, Mass. 
— Torono. F. P. Frazier & Son, Owners, C. E. Johnson, Mgr. 
) 
Flintst 
me SPRINGDALE FARMS 
10; F e 
" arm Grade Holsteins 
d Breeders fa From 200 to 500 head always on 
Milking Short-horn Cattle fend end Gey ave of 
Pa Berkshire Swine FO A 
aa Belgian Draft Horses R S L B 
1, s ; Carload lots of fresh cows, springers or 
=~ vega par he a pI nme fall cows ready for shipment at any time. 
Ps. hardly be dwelt upen. oe ee aan you want extra large, fine individuals 
that are t} i inab] 
—_ Certainly if it was not economical to it “ius anata 
rm ntain an inefficient animal before the ne 
- . F. now it is uneconomical and un- F. P. Saunders & Son, Cortland, N. Y. 
| rises Office 50 Clinton Ave. Tel. 116 or 1476-M 
. * y men are buying the best pure-bred 
—_ stock, who, in a less critical time, might sient 
have worked with animals of lower merit. 
—_ But in the present situation they do not 


to chance even the trial of inferior 


















IG auimals for the sake of a temporary 
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7" Raldirings MELVIN & GODFREY, INC. 


le, or Liverpool, New York 


















Cortland Holstein Farms 


Offers for sale 
in High Grade and Registered cows as follows: 
Cows. Due w calve in August, September oy 
October. Large. heavy cows, bred to registered bulls. 
75 Fresh Cows, milking 45 to 60 pounds per day now. 
75 Grade Heifers, two years old, due to freshen this 
fall. They are the right’ kind for dairy cows. 
200 Heifers, two years old, bred to freshen in the 
winter and early spring. 
100 Heifers, 12 months to 18 months old. 
100 as Holstein Heifers. Part of them due to 
freshen this fa hese are an extra fine lot and 
will please anyone. Wire us the day you would 
like to look them over. 
WEBSTER & WADSWORTH 
Dept. O, 293-205 Savings Bank Bidg., Cortland, N. Y, 
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Do You Want to Help Win the War e 


IF SO COME TO 
BRATTLEBORO 


The Holstein-Friesian Capital of America 


_ Tuesday and Wednesday 


6 and 7 . 


TO OUR 15th SALE OF 


Head Choice Registered 
HOLSTEIN CATTLE 


of all ages and both sexes from the herds of some of the most 
=: desirable breeders in the country, and thereby produce money 
=: for our boys 


OVER THERE 


Every animal over five months old tuberculin tested by com- 
petent authorized veterinarians, and also examined by our own 
veterinary before offered fur sale, and any defects or blemishes 


“= “All Europe is short of cattle, and when we win (as there is 

=: no question that we will) there will be a tremendous demand = 
for cattle from America, and the wise farmer is the man who 
will carry every head of cattle possible.” 


_ The Purebred Live Stock Sales Co. 


of Brattleboro, Vermont, Inc. 


HII ia SIHTIIN 
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MAPLE LAWN HOLSTBINS 
. % Holstein heifer calves, $15 to 
$25 each. Express paid in lots of 
5. 20 heifers, 4 to 12 weeks of 
Priced very low for imme- 
e sale. 2 heifers and regis 
red bull for $75. 30 registered 










rs, ail ages. Registered and 

*» cows, heavy producers. The 

price is right. 200 head from 

which to select. Bargains in 

registered bulls, all ages. I sell 

satisfaction and can supply your wants in Holsteins. 
Cc. W. ELLIS, JR., CORTLAND, N. Y. 
‘Bired by Homestead Superb Triumph, No. 160628 
Average records of dam and sire’s dam 595.65 Ibs 
milk and 29.69 Ibs. butter, 7 days; 2414.59 Ibs. milk 
and 118.30 lbs. butter, 30 days. This bull represents 


one-quarter of the blood of Rag Apple Korndyke on 
the sire’s side and one-sixteenth of the world record 
cow on the dam’s side. Dam of calf No. 1: Ida 
Admiral Farmstead. Born Jan, 22, 1918. ” tom e $150.00. 
Dam of calf No. 2: Sadie Homestead Coucordia 
Born Dec. 28, 1917. Price $150.00. These calves are 
well grown and in good condition. Price includes all 
papers, f. 0. b. cars. BRADLEY FULLER, Utica, N. Y. 








HOLSTEINS 


Carload registered springers. Carload reg- 
istered fall cows. Carload registered heif- 
ers, unbred. 2 carloads grade springers. 
Write your wants. Come and see us. 
Prices right. 


J. A. LEACH, - Cortland, N. Y. 











$125 Holstein Bull 


Born October 29, 1916. Nice individual well 
grown. Sire King itunde Pontiac Korndyke, 
the highest year record son of the great King =: 
of the Pontiacs. Dam, 16.10 lbs. at 3 years : 
an excellent young cow whose 10 nearest : 
tested dams average over 26 Ibs. each. A 


ad H. ENA PPS pameen -  FABIUS, N. 
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SPOT FARM HOLSTEINS 

% Holstein calves, either 
sex, $15 to $25 each, ex- 
press paid, in lots of 5. 
Registered bulls, 5 monihs 
old to 1 year old. Regis- 
tered heifers, allages. Reg- 
istered and high grade 
cows: large stock on hand 
to select from. 


JOHN C. BRAGAR, . TULLY, 5. ¥. 
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25 Ib. cow. 


20. lb. granddaughter of Pontine Korndyke. 
For a quick sale. PRICE $250. 
pal L. senentutit SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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Holstein Heifers 


Six to fifteen months old—good individuals. 
Seven sired by a son of a cow that made 39 Ibs. 
butter in 7 days. They are bred right and will 
be priced right for a quick sale. 


W. H. HORSTMANN, Schenectady, N. Y. 
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Resistered ichiaien 


- $50.00 


grandson of 


Bull calf, month old, 22-pound dam... 
Bull calf, two months old, 


King Korndyke Sadie Vale.......... $75.00 
Heifer calf, two months old........... $75.00 
W.E.MACE, 

Box 242, Cortland, N. Y. 





Holstein Bulls 


OF SERVICE AGE 


A _ son of the King of the Pontiacs, anda 
26-lb. dam. Also bull calves. 
C. L. BANKS & SON, New Berlin, N. Y 





30 Fine Holstein Springers 
75 Fine Holstein Heifers 


2 Years Old 
2A. R. O. Bulls * Ye” 


E. J. BOWDISH :: Cortland, N.Y. 








% Holstein 
HEIFER 
CALVES - 


Nicely mark- 
ed, for Ss $15 
Place Orders Early 


J. A. LONERGAN 
Tully, - - N.Y. 


8 atau stasy an annurenNN 











THE HEAVIEST MILK PRODUCERS 
purteea LLOLSTEINS 

Let us show yvou—booklets free. 
(| The Holstein- Friesian Ass'n 
America, Box 115, Brattleboro, 


40 Fine Y oung Holsteins 


Springers, extra fine cows, due to freshen this fall. 
Forty high grade Holstein heifers, two years old, due 
to freshen this fall; 25 heifers 12 to 18 montlis old. 
Fred J. “Saunders, R. F. D. 3, Tel. 337, Cortland, N.Y. 


FOR SALE 


30 REGISTEREI) 
from 1 to 3 years old; prices right. 


of 
vt 








Holstein Heifers 
Also have a “* cows 






for sale, and can furnish high grade Holstein cows, 
fresh and springers. Also have some grade yearlingn. 
J. R. FROST. - MUNNSVILLE, N. Y. 


Holstein Bull Calves 


from A. B. O. dams, at reasonable prices. Goorl 
individuals and well br 

- Ff. C. BERNING 
R. F. D. 7, - Schenectady, N. Y. 








WANTED, A REAL HOLSTE N MAN 
to buy a son of our 36-Ib. bull, born April 7. 
of his dams average 31 Ibs. butter in 7 days. 
$200. Send for pedigree and photo. 
BROWN BROS., Canton, St. Lawrence Co., N. Y. 


Holstein Heifer Calves 


Purebreds and Grades, $15.00 up 


Threa 
Price 








HENRY K. JARVIS WEEDSPORT, N. Y. 
Yearling NOLSTEIN Bure. 

$100 fern Mar eh 25, 1917. Sire, a 33-1b $100 

bull. Dam, a daughter of a 21.89-Ib. daughter of 

Changeling Butter Boy. fred A. Blewer, Maplevale 

Farms, Owego, T » N.Y. 
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Dark Days VI 


HE doctor and Amos were there. 

Mrs. Norton was now soothing 

Lizzie in the kitchen, now obey- 

ing the doctor’s orders. Amos did not 

stir from his chair by the bed, nor 

speak a word all that night. The doctor 

was in his shirt sleeves, preparing to 
fight as best he could. 

“Go out, Lydia,’’ said Dr. 
quietly. 

‘She'll want me," replied the child. 

The doctor looked at Lydia keenly. 
He knew her well. Hie had ushered 
her as well as Patience into the 
world. He pulled her to him, with 
one hand, not relinquishing his hold 
on the baby’s pulse with the other. 

“She's in a stupor and won't miss 
you, Lydia. She is not suffering at 
at all. Now, 1 want you to go to bed 
like a good girl.” 

“IT won't,” said Lydia, quietly. 

“Lydia,” the doctor went on, as if 
he were talking to a grown person, 
“all your life you will be grateful to 
me, if I make you obey me now. I 
know those wild nerves of yours, too 
much and too early controlled. Lydia, 
go to bed!” 

Not because she feared him but 
because some knowledge beyond her 
years told her of his wisdom, Lydia 
turned, found Florence Dombey in 
the living-room and with her and a 
blanket, crept under her father’s bed, 
into the farthest corner where she 
lay wide-eyed until dawn, Some one 
closed the door into the room then, 
and shortly, she fell asleep. 

In three days, the like of which 
are the longest, the shortest days of 
life, the house had returned to the 
remnant of its old routine. The place 
had been fumigated. Lydia had 
placed in her bedroom everything 
that belonged to the baby, had locked 
the door and had moved herself into 
Lizzie’s room. Amos departed before 
dawn as usual with his dinner pail, 
stumbling like an old man, over the 
road. 

The quarantine sign was on the 
house and no one but the undertaker, 
the doctor, Mrs. Norton and John 
Levine had been allowed to come to 
see the stricken little family, except- 
ing the minister. He, poor man, had 
babies of his own, and had. been 
nervous during the few short minutes 
of the service. 

Lydia and Lizzie put in the morning 
cleaning the cottage. Never since 
they had lived in it had the little 
house been so spic and span. At 
noon, they sat down to lunch in a 
splendor of cleanliness that made the 
place seem stranger than ever to 
them both. Neither talked much. At 
intervals, tears ran down old Lizzie’s 
wrinkled cheeks and Lydia looked at 
her wonderingly. Lydia had not shed 
au tear But all the time her cheeks 
were scarlet, her hands were cold and 
trembled and her stomach ached. 

“You must ext, childie. You 
haven't eat enough to keep a bird 
alive since—since—” 

There was a bang on the door, and 
Lizzie trundled over to open it. 

“For the Lord's sake, Kent!" 

Kent it was, big and rosy with his 
skates over his shoulders. He walked 
into the living-room diliberately. 


Fulton, 


“Hello, Lydia,” he said, “I came 
out to see your Christmas presents.” 
Lydia clasped her hands. “Oh, 
Kent, I'm so glad! But you can’t 


stay! We're quarantined.” 

“What the seventeen thunder-bugs 
do I care,” returned Kent, gruffly, 
looking away from Lydia's appealing 
eyes. 

Lydia laughed, as she always did 
at Kent's astonishing oaths. At the 
sound of the laughter, old Lizzie gave 
a sigh as though some of her own 
tense nerves had relaxed. 

“Now sec here,” growled Kent, 
“they've got no business to shut you 
up this way. You come out and skate 
awhile. The wind’s blown the snow 
till there's lots of clear places. I got 


up here without much trouble We 
won't meet anybody at this end of 
the lake.” 


“Just the thing, quarantine or not!" 
exclaimed Lizzie, briskly “And I'll 
cook a surprise for the two of you. 
Keep her out an hour, Kent.” 

Lydia silently got into overcoat and 
leggings and pulled on her Tam 
o'Shanter. She brought her skates 
from the kitchen and the two chil- 
dren made their way to the lake 
shore. 

It was a brilliant afternoon. The 
vast white expanse of the lake was 


dotted with the flash of opals where- 
ever the wind had exposed the ice to 
the winter sun. Far down the lake 
toward the college shore, the flitting 
sails of ice-boats gleamed, and faint 
and far up the wind came the clear 
“cling-pling” of their steel runners. 
The mercury was hovering around 
ten or twelve above zero as the fierce 
booming of the expanding ice at- 
tested. 

With unwonted consideration, Kent 
helped Lydia strap on her skates. 
Then the two started, hand in hand, 
up the lake. They skated well, as did 
most of the children of the commun- 
ity. The wind in their faces was 
bitter cold, making conversation diffi- 
cult. Whether or not Kent was grate- 
ful for this, one could not say. He 
watched Lydia out of the tail of his 
eye and as the wind whipped the old 
red into her cheeks, he began to 
whistle. They had been going per- 
haps fifteen minutes when the little 
girl stumbled several times. 

“What's the matter, Lyd?” asked 
Kent. 

“I don't know,” she 

I guess I'm tired.”’ 

“Tired already! Gosh! And you've 
always worn me out. Come on up 
to the shore, and I'll make a fire, so’s 
you can rest.” 

Lydia, who always had scorned the 
thought of rest, while at play, fol- 
lowed meekly and stood in silence 


panted. “I 


while Kent without removing his 
skates hobbled up the bank and 
pulled some dead branches to the 
shore. Shortly he had a bright blaze 


at her feet. He kicked the snow off 
a small log. 

“Sit down—here where you get the 
warmth,” he ordered, his voice as 
gruff as he could make it. 

Lydia sat down obediently, her mit- 
tened hands clasping her knees. 
Kent stood staring at his little chum. 
He took in the faded blue Tam, the 
outgrown coat, the red mittens, so 


badly mended, the leggings with 
| 
t} mecwnme 
_—— 
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YDIA OF THE PINES 


A fascinating serial of the middle west 


By Honore Willsie 


of grief. Kent's lips trembled, but 
he made no attempt to comfort Lydia. 
He only held her tightly and watched 
the tire with bright, unseeing eyes. 
And after what seemed a long, long 
time, the sobs grew less. Finally, he 
slipped a pocket handkerchief into 
Lydia's hand. It was gray with use 
but of a comforting size. 

“Wipe your eyes, old lady,” he said 
in a cheerful matter of fact tone. 
“I've got to put the fire out, so’s we 
can start home.” 

Lydia mopped her face and by the 
time Kent had the tiresmothered with 
snow, she was standing, sad-eyed but 
calm except for dry _ sobs. Kent 
picked up. one of the sticks he had 
brought for the fire.” 

“Catch hold,” he said, “I'll pull you 
home.” 

Old Lizzie was watching for them 
and when they came stamping into 
the dining-room, they found a pitcher 
of steaming cocoa and a plate of 
bread and butter with hot ginger- 
bread awaiting them. 

“See if you can get her to eat, 
Kent,” said Lizzie. 

“Sure, she'll eat,"’ Kent answered 
her. “Gimme back my hanky, Lyd!” 

Lizzie gave a keen look at Lydia’s 
tear-stained face and turned abruptly 
into the kitchen. She came back in 
a moment to find Lydia silently eat- 
ing what Kent had set before her. 

Kent ate hugely and talked without 
cessation. About what, Lydia «id not 
know, for the sleep that had been 
long denied her was claiming her. 
She did not know that she almost 
buried her head in her second cup of 
cocoa, nor that Kent helped carry her 
to the couch behind the living-room 
base burner. 

‘Is she sick? 
tor?’ he whispered as_ old 
tucked a shawl over her. . 

‘Sick! No! No! She's just dead for 
sleep. She's neither cried nor eat nor 
had a decent hour of sleep since it 
happened. And now, thanks to you, 


Shall I get the doc- 
Lizzie 












“You said if Dad ever wanted to sell me, you’d buy.’’ 
You are a good 


patches on the knees. Then he eyed 
the heavy circles around her eyes and 
the droop to the mouth that was 
meant to be merry. 

“I'm sorriest for Lydia,” his mother 
had said that morning. “No mother 
could feel much worse than she does, 
and she's got no one to turn to for 
comfort. I know Amos. He'll shut 
up like a clam. Just as soon as 
they're out of quarantine, I'll go out 
there.” 

Kent was only a boy, but he was 
mature in spite of his heedless ways. 
Staring at the tragedy in Lydia’s 
ravished little face, a sympathy for 
her pain as real as it was unwonted 
swept over him. Suddenly he drop- 
ped down beside her on the log and 
threw his boyish arms around her. 

“I'm so doggone sorry for you, 
Lydia!" he whispered. 

Lydia lifted startled eyes to his. 
never before had Kent shown her 
the slightest affection. When she saw 
the sweetness and sympathy in his 
brown gaze, 

“Oh, Kent,” she whispered, ‘“‘why 
did God let it happen! Why did He?’’ 
and she buried her face on his 
shoulder and began to sob. Softly 
at first, then with a racking agony of 
tears. 

Even a child is wise in the matter 


she’s done all three. 
boy, Kent Moulton.” 

Kent looked suddenly foolish and 
embarrassed. “Aw—that’s nothing,” 
he muttered. “Where's my coat? 
Maybe I'll come out again tomorrow, 
if I ain't got anything better to do.” 

All the rest of the winter afternoon, 
Lydia slept. The sun dipped low be- 
yond the white hills, filling the living- 
room with scarlet for one breathless 
moment, before a blanket of twilight 
hid all save the red eyes of the base 
burner. Amos came home at seven 
and he and Lizzie ate supper in 
silence except for the old lady’s story 
of Kent's visit. 

“Poor young one,” muttered Amos, 
looking slowly toward the quiet blond 
head on the faded brown cushion. 
“I'm glad she’s a child and ‘ll forget 
it soon.”’ 

Lizzie gave Amos a curious glance. 
“You don't know Lydia, Amos,” she 
said. 

He did not seem to hear her. He 
moved his chair toward the stove, put 
his feet on the fender, lighted his 
pipe and then sat without moving 
until a stamping of feet and a hearty 


rap on the door roused him. Lizzie 
let John Levine in. 
“Where's Lydia?” was Levine's 


first question. 


Lizzie pointed to the couch, wher 

undisturbed, Lydia slept on. ®, 
‘Good!” said John. He drew pic 
chair up beside Amos’ and the Pr 
fell into low-voiced conversation ™ 
It must have been nine o’'cioc, 
when Lydia opened her eyes to he; 
Amos say fretfully, ad 

“I tell you, I went to him today. 
I'll go to no man again. | pee 
him to renew the note, but he in 
sisted his duty to the bank wouldn't 
let him. I told him it would put yoy 
in a terrible fix, that you'd gone on 
the note when you couldn't afford it 
He grinned a devil's grin then and 
said, ‘Amos, I know you've got noth. 
ing to lose in this. If you had, for 
the sake of your children—I mean 
Lydia, I’d hold off. But Levine can 
fix it up!’”’ 

_ “So I could, ordinarily,” said Levine 
in a troubled voice. “But it just 
happens that everything I've got on 
earth is shoe-stringed out to hang 
onto that pine section of mine up in 
Bear county. I’m mortgaged up to 
my eyeLrows. Marshall knows it and 
sees a chance to get hold of the pines 
damn him!” F 

Lydia sat up and rubbed her eyes 

“Well! Well! young Lydia,” cried 
Levine. “Had a fine sleep, didn't 
you?” 

“I’m awful hungry,” said the child. 

“Bless your soul,”” exclaimed Lizzie. 
“T'll warm your supper up for you 
in a minute.” : 

Lydia stood with hands outstretched 
to the base burner, her hair tumbled, 
her glance traveling from Amos to 
Levine. 

“What makes Mr. Marshall act so?” 
she asked. 

“Sho,” said Levine, “little girl 
age don’t know anything 
things, do they, Amos? Come here, 
You shall eat your supper on ny lap.” 

“I'm getting too old for laps,” said 
Lydia, coming very willingly never- 
theless within the compass of John’s 
long arms. “But I love you next to 
Daddy now, in all the world 

John swept her to his knees and 
put his cheek against hers for a 
moment, while tears gleamed in his 
black eyes. 

“Eat your supper and go to bed, 
Lydia,’’ said Amos. 

“Don't be so cross, 
tested Levine. 

“God knows, I'm not cross—to 
Lydia of all people in the world,” 
sighed Amos, “but she worries over 
money matters just the way her 
mother did and I want to finish talk- 
ing this over with you.” 

“There's nothing more to _ talk 
about,”’ Levine’s voice wis short. 
“Let him call in the loan, the fat 
hog!” 

Lydia slept the long night through. 
She awoke refreshed and renewed. 
After first adjusting herself to the aw- 
ful sense of loss, which is the worst 
of waking in grief, the recollection of 
the conversation she had heard the 
night before returned with sickening 
vividness. After she had wiped the 
breakfast dishes for Lizzie she stood 
for a long time at the living-room 
window with Florence Dombey in her 
arms staring at the lake. Finally, 
she tucked the doll up comfortably 





Amos,” pro- 


on the couch and announced to Lizzie. 


that she was going skating 
An hour later, Dave Marshall heard 
his clerk protesting outside his door 
and a childish voice saying, “But 
please, just for a minute. He likes 
me. He truly does.”’ ; 
Then the door opened and Lydia, 
breathless and rosy and threadbare, 
came into his little private office. 
She closed the ‘door and stood with 
her back against it , unsmilis. 
“I'm in quarantine,” she said, 
I won't come near you.” 
‘Why, Lydia!” exclaimed - 
“where did you come from! : 
“Home. Mr. Marshall, won't you 
fix Daddy's note if he gives you me- 


“sO 


Marshall, 


“Huh!” ejaculated Marshal! 
“You said last fall,”’ the chic went 
on, her voice quavering but her ere 
resolute, “that if Daddy eve! wanter 
to sell me, you'd buy me. I this 
I ought to be worth 24 thousane 
work 


dollars. I can do so much vis 
Ip you trat 


around the house and he 


Margery! I can work hard, You 
ask John Leyine.” _— 

Marshall’s fat face was purple a2 
then pale. you're 


“Does your father know 
here, Lydia?’’ he asked. ‘ is in 

She clasped her mittened hands ! 
sudden agitation. _ 

“Nobody knows but you,” Sh 7, 
claimed. “Oh! you mustn't tel - 
man out there my name 
quarantine and I'd be arrested, 
health office knew!” 

[To Be Continued.] 
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After Senlac 


WALTEB G. DOTY 


When Senlac’s fatal field was fought 
‘and lost, 

shes sought King Harold's corpse 
“mong the host 

“jaughtered, heaped and strewn 
about the plain; 


i were marred with wounds. They 


tal 

- sought in vain. a) ; 

came Harold's sweetheart, Edith, fair 
"and young. 


and found her dead ten thousand dead 


among. 
upve's eyes saw what the eyes of duty 


i. 

¢ she knew the lips that she 
had kissed, 

The stalwart form her arms had often 


ressed, z 
the he 1d that oft had pillowed on her 


breast. 


0 English girl, unnumbered ages 
throug 
A tear wil 
vou— 


of that one touch of ruth that ruthless 


h 
1 dim the eye that reads of 


day - a 
When England bowed to Norman Wil- 

liam’s Sway. , ; 
We seem to see you still, a girlish form, 
‘Clear-etched against the wreckage of 

the storm; : 
Bending to scan dead face of knight or 
~ hind é 

sarch of one ‘twill mean but grief 

nae 
to find. 
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A Cure 
MRS M., FULTON CO, N Y¥ 
Isaw in your paper today an article 
I wish to tell you of 


mm borrowing. 





.an experience we had one time. We 

had just moved in a new neighbor- 
hood when we were told that we 
would be troubled with one of our 
neighbors borrowing. We had only 
been there a few weeks when one of 
the children came in to borrow some- 
thing. I told him he would have to 
wait un looked in my account 
book to see if it had been returned. 
He asked if I kept a book to put 
down tl things I loaned. I said 
certainly, or else I would forget whom 
I had loaned to and I would not 
know if th had been returned. 

He said, “Well I guess if that is 
‘the way you do, we don’t want to 
borrow nything of you,” and we 
lived neighbor to them several years 


never troubled us after thas. 


and they 


Easy Habit to Acquire 

INTERESTED BEADER, LANCASTER CO, PA. 

3orrowing is certainly a pernicious 
habit in some people and some local- 
iti. I lived in one place two years 
and never borrowed but once and 
that was yeast. I was among strangers 
hesitated to make myself famil- 
Next place I lived, the people 

‘"y kind and obliging. First 
lized we were neighboring 
termed it). 
saw I could do just as well with- 










out borrowing so much and I was 
likely to form the very bad habit of 
borrowing I stopped right there. 
Now my neighbors do not have to 
wonder what I am after, when they 
seeme come. There are times when 
borrowing is justifiable, in sickness 
and accident. 

One woman I know was badly 
troubled by a neighbor suffering 
roms tuberculosis. She kept the 


things she returned to be given again 
when she borrowed next time. If 
borrow you must, be sure to return 
the article just as soon as possible. 
One family would borrow our garden 
tools and we almost invariably had 


— 
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No $948—The Popular Slipover 





to go after them, and that is im- 
posing on good nature. I believe the 
more one borrows, the more sure you 
are to be borrowed of. It is not only 
the ones in needy circumstances who 
borrow, therefore the more inex- 
cusable. Persistent borrowers should 
read Prov. 22-7. 

One might intimate tactfully to a 
particularly troublesome borrower 
how the habit grows, as I believe 
some never think of it as a fault. 
I from experience know borrowing 
can be avoided as well as abused. 


For Het Days 
A comfortable shirtwaist is the tried 
and true friend of every busy woman, 
so this one which does away with fas- 
tenings altogether is sure to find a 
warm welcome. It is to be slipped 
over the head and the neck is cut in 
a deep V-shape to make the putting 
on easier. A girlish sailor collar with 
rultied edge finishes the neck. The 
waist is gathered softly at the shoul- 
ders. The long sleeves are gathered 
into deep cuffs which are finished with 
pointed turnovers. 
No 8948—Ladies’ Shirtwaist 
_ The ladies’ shirtwaist pattern, No 
8948, is cut in 5 sizes, 36, 38, 40, 42 
and 44 inches bust measure. The 36- 
inch size requires 1% yards 36-inch, 
or 14% yards 40-inch, with % yard 36- 
inch contrasting, and 1% yards 
ruffling., 
No 8965—Boys’ Dutch Suit 
The little chap is much more suit- 
ably dressed in a suit which fastens 
together than in a separate waist and 
trousers. A sensible little suit which 
is very easy to make is shown in No 
8965. It is in the popular Dutch style 
and has a blouse which is to be’slipped 
over the head; the separate straight 
trousers are buttoned to the wais? 
through a band. The front of the 
blouse is slashed and rolled back to 
form revers to which the sailor collar 
of contrasting material is attached. 
The long sleeves are finished with 
cuffs of the same. ‘The boys’ Dutch 
suit pattern, No 8965, is cut in 3 sizes, 
2, 4 and 6 years. The 4-year size re- 
quires 14% yards 27-inch, or 1 yard 36- 
inch white material, with “4 yard 3t- 
inch dark material. 
No 8955—One-Piece 
Striped percale or gingham with 
trimmings of white pique makes this 
sensible little play dress for a tiny boy 


Dress 





No 8965—A Keal Man 


or a girl up to six years of age. The 
dress is made with a yoke, and the 
lower section is gathered to it at front 
and back. The dress is to be slipped 
on over the head, so it is laced at the 
front from the V-neck to the bottom 
of the yoke. The sleeves may be long 
or short. "he comfortable pair of 
bloomers’ which are included in the 
pattern will save petticoats. The chil- 
dren's one-piece yoke dress, No 8055, 
is cut in 3 sizes, 2, 4+, and 4 years. As 
on the figure, the dress with long 
sleeves in 4-year size requires 1% 
yards 36-inch striped material, and 1 
yard 36-inch plain material. 
No 8956—One-Piece Apron 

The best way to save wear and tear 
on dresses is to supply the girls with 
simple aprons to slip on at home. In 
some localities the girls even wear 
them during school hours. and the 





apron shown in No 8956, is an excel- 
lent one for the purpose. As it is all 
in one piece any girl can easily make 
it for herself. The back is cut in straps 
which go over the shoulders and but- 
ton at the front. Convenient patch 
pockets are stitched at the sides. For 
school the apron may be made of light 
percale, lawn or muslin, and if intend- 
ed for work or play it may be made 
of gingham, chambray or calico. The 
girls’ and juniors’ one-piece apron is 
cut in 5 sizes, 8, 10, 12, 14 and 16 
years. The S-year size requires 1% 
yards 27-inch, or 1 yard 36-inch, and 
5 yards of binding. 

Price of Any Pattern 10 Cents. 

Order by number from our Pattern 
Department, care of this paper, Be 
sure to state size. 


My Way 





MRS J. S., ERIE CO, N Y¥ 
I wish to say that after having 
experience in four different neigh- 


borhoods during 13 years, have found 





No 


there 
bors. 

I make it a rule regarding my own 
borrowing that | seldom do it unless 
absolutely necessary. It seems there 
must be something wrong with a 
housekeeper’s system if she finds it 
necessary more than perhaps a half 
dozen times a year to be out of pro- 
visions. To such who bother you 
daily for groceries, ete, try teaching 
them to keep a memorandum hang- 
ing in their kitchen upon which to 
write the articles which are nearly 
used up, so that they may be re- 
placed when needed. 

I have never. borrowed 
clothes nor I don't believe I could 
let anyone bring me to do so. When 
it comes to certain articles which you 
do not wish to lend, frankly tell the 
neighbor who imposes too much that 
you have made it a rule not to lend 
that certain article to anyone. If 
her friendship is at all worth having 
she will have brains to keep it un- 
broken, and if you are only a friend 
because she wants you for a tool 
there wouldn't be much lost. 

Of course I do not wish anyone to 
think that I never borrow or that my 
neighbors don’t use my things, but 
at present I have all considerate and 
-areful neighbors who do not overdo 
the habit. Therefore to those who 
are imposed upon, I would say, sum- 
mon up courage and give directions 
when and how you wish things re- 
turned, or if you don’t wish to lend 
tell them the rule above and keep 
it firmly. 

On the farm it 
men would follow 
band does it seems there would be 
less trouble. He pays for the use of 
a piece of machinery after it is used 
according to its value and how much 
it was used. ‘ 

At our last two homes the barns 
have stood some distance from the 
house so neighbors have been able to 
come to the barn unobserved, take 
things and go; sometimes never to 
return them, and when.we need the 
articles we are obliged to inquire of 
the whole neighborhood and per- 
haps never find our property. At one 
place we concluded to keep the barn 
locked, but here even locks are pulled 
at some barns so I think we shall 
be obliged to try a notice hung in the 
barn. 

It seems such actions are not much 


and 
are at least two kinds of neigh- 


8955—Dress Bloomers 


many 


is harder. If all 
the rule my hus- 
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Summer Days in the Farm Home 


Suggestions,. thoughts and patterns for the farm woman ‘ 





No 
less than stealing. Some may call it 
selfishness, and those who practice it 
think it fair play, but it is not honor- 
able at any rate. 


8956—Saves Her Dress 


War Recipes from our Readers 
Bran Cookies 

One cup brown sugar, an egg if de- 

sired, 2 small tablespoons of lard or 

butter, 1% cups sour or buttermilk, 2 


cups bran, 1 cup white flour, a de- 
sired amount of raisins, % cup mo- 


lasses, not needed unless you want it; 
pinch of salt, large teaspoon soda. 
Make stiff enough to drop.—[Eloise 
rink, Madison county, N Y. 
Salmon Chowder 
Chop fine a couple slices salt pork, 
2 onions, 2 potatoes. Cook till well 
done, leaving some water. Add milk 
for quantity sufficient for four people 
and while boiling break into small 
pieces a half can of salmon. Let this 
heat thoroughly. Serve hot. This is 
similar to clam chowder, but more 
quickly made—an excellent dish. 
{Mrs G. L., Cortland Co, N Y. 
Apple Fritters 
One and one-half cups sweet milk, 1 


heaping tablespoon of lard, 2 tea- 
spoons of baking powder, a little salt. 
Put 2 cups of flour in mixing dish, 


working lard, salt and baking powder 


through the flour, then adding the 
teacup and a half of milk, stirring 
well together to make a moderately 
stiff batter. Now mix into the batter 
~ cups of tart apples cut up fine. Fry 
in spider in hot fat. After meat has 


been fried, either salt or fresh pork or 


ham, putting tablespoon in a place. 
Cover and turn with pancake turner, 
browning nicely on both sides. Serve 
on pie plates with strained honey, 


maple syrup or any good table syrup 

poured over them.—[Mrs Mary 

Jacobs, Allegany county, N Y. 
English War Cake 


One cup brown sugar, % cup lard, 


1 .cup raisins, 1 cup coffee, 15 tea- 
spoon mixed spices and nutmeg, % 
teaspoon baking powder, 1 teaspoon 
soda, 2 cups flour. Boil raisins in cof- 
fee three minutes, cool before adding 
other ingredients. Bake in loaf tins 


1 hour in moderate oven.—[Mrs Geo. 
Woodard, McKean county, Pa. 


Tomatocs, Rice and Bacon 

Three or four slices of bacon, % 
can tomatoes or tomato juice, 1 cup 
rice. Cook the rice until tender and 
drain. Dice the bacon and brown 
lightly. Arrange bacon, rice, toma- 
toes in baking dishes, season as high- 
ly astyou wish and bake until all 
liquor is absorbed at least one hour 
[Mrs H. W. Lawrence, Huron Co, Ct 

Chili Con Carne 

One pound beef well streaked with 
fat, 1 pound red kidney beans, 1-3 
can tomatoes, 3 large onions, salt, red 
pepper. Cook the beef until ready 
to fall to pieces and thicken the 
gravy. Soak beans over night, par- 
boil and cook until dry and tender. 
Slice the onions and fry in fat or but- 
ter. Put all ingredients’ together, 
season as highly as you wish and 


keep hot tntil ready to serve. A large 
quantity of this dish may be made in 


cold weather and if kept in a cold 
place will keep for weeks. It does 
no harm if it freezes.—[{Mrs H. W. 


Lawrence, Huron county, O. 
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At the Turn of the Path 


Two part story for the boys and girls — Zelia M. Walters 


HERE‘LL be trouble tonight!” 

| Old Chick’s voice rasped it out 

fiercely. Mark, quietly winding 

up fish lines in the shade of the porch 

felt a thrill of interest. Times were 

quite dull at the old roadhouse ex- 

cept when there was a hint of 
trouble. 

In Chick Farley's father’s time the 
roadhouse had been a smart place. 
Loads of people from the city used 
to drive out for one of the famous 
fish suppers. The parlors resounded 
with merry voices, well bred people 
sat at the tables in the old fashioned 
dining room, The place had been 
going down hill ever since Chick took 
it in hand, and now Chick himself 
was old, and the house had grown 
old, and dingy and disreputable with 
him. People still came from the city 
for fish suppers, which were almost 
as good as those given when Farley 
House was in its prime. But the 
guests now were loud voiced men of 
doubtful behavior. 

Mark was general errand boy at 
Farley's. He was a waif of the neigh- 
borhood, who had been left behind 
when his relatives, a family of poor 
farmers did not wait for him. The 
parting caused no deep regret on 


either side. At first the boy started 
out to respond to the call of the city, 
some ten miles away. But he had 


stopped at Farley's to work for a 
meal, and he had just stayed on ever 
since. He had little to do. He went 
to school when he felt like it. He 
sometimes went fishing in the lake 
behind the house. He helped wait 
on the table when a supper party 
came, and he went on the necessary 
errands to the farmers for supplies 

Whenever a party was expected 
from the city there must be fish in 
great numbers. The tender little blue 
gills, fried as only Old Chick knew 
how to fry them, would be consumed 


in astonishing quantities. Now the 
laws of Ohio forbid fishing with nets 
on the inland lakes. There are days 
when the fish will not bite in large 


enough numbers to supply a dinner 
party. What is a hotel keeper to do 
in such a cause Chick Farley 
answered the question summarily. 
He lifted a trapdoor under his bed- 
room carpet took out the nets hidden 
there, waited until it was dark on 
the lake, which he knew as well as 
he did his own dooryard, and then 
set out in his big rowboat to get the 
fish he needed. No dinner or supper 


party was ever disappointed about 
the fish, and many were the rough 
jokes that Wew about concerning 
Chick’s unfailing supply. Mark had 


learned to smile knowingly too, and 
no prying game warden could have 
dragged from him aé syllable con- 
cerning that trap door in Chick's 
room, or the night trips of the old 
rowboat. 

The wardens were growing prying 
too. The old warden had been an 
easy going man content to not look 
about him too. closely. But the 
newly appointed warden was a young 
fellow, and he gave every indication 
of meaning to live up to his oath of 
office. On Chick’s last fishing trip 
voice had suddenly hailed him out 
of the dark, a strong flashlight had 
been turned on his boat, and only his 
familiarity with the passage through 
a weed grown bit of shallows had 
enabled him to get away. The young 
warden evidently did not miss the 
connection between Farley's supper 
parties, and the illegal fishing trips. 
The “Crows” were having a state con- 
vention in the city, and a big crowd 
of them were coming out on Wed- 
nesday evening. From roundabout 
sources of information word had come 
to Chick that the warden would be 
on watch on Tuesday evening. 

Mark could hear all the conversa» 
tion, for Chick was making no effort 
to keep it,secret. The old man was 
growling wway about those upstarts 
that woulg take the bread out of an 
honest man’s mouth. He’d show them 
a thing or two. There was games 
that more than one could play at. If 
it was shooting they wanted, why he 
knowed how to handle a gun himself. 

“Chick, will you take me along to- 
night?” cried Marks eagerly when 
Farley appeared in the doorway. 

Heretofore the boy had been re- 
fussed permission to go on the night 
crips. Rough old Chick seemed to 
have some conscientious scruples in 
regard to the care of the lad But 
this afternoon Chick had been drink- 
ing with the crony who had brought 
him the news. So he growled out. 
“Yes, come on along We might need 
you. The more the merrier.” 

Mark kept out of the way the rest 
of the afternoon. He had a suspicion 
that the permission might be rescind- 
ed if Chick saw him again. When a 
half dozen men came down to the 
boat near midnight Mark was curled 
up in the stern, and he did not speak 
until they were under way A 
second boat followed the first one. 
The nets were spread and gathered 
in, and Mark felt the fish flapping 
‘bout his feet. Nothing had happened 
<o for There had not been a sound 
tou indicate that anyone else was on 


the lake, and the people in Chick’s 
two boats spoke only in whispers. 
Was there not going to be trouble 
after all? Mark was disappointed. 
He did not stop to analyze his feel- 
ings. Certainly he had no wish that 
anyone should be killed or wounded, 
but ‘he longed for the excitement of 
a fight with the wardens. 

Then it came, so suddenly that he 
almost fell out of the boat. A flash 
of light came. It was so close and 
strong that it blinded him. 

“It’s no use, Farley. We've got 
you with the goods this time?’’ said 
an authoritative voice. “Don’t try 
any funny stunts, but wait till we put 
on a tow rope and put a man in your 
boat.” 

There was no answer. Mark, 
crouching in the bottom of the boat 
wondered if they were giving up 
without a struggle. The warden's 
boat, a small power launch, which 
they had been propelling with oars 
for their still hunt, came nearer. 
Mark’s fingers closed over one of the 
iron weights used for an anchor. 
The other boat was so closa that he 
could see the face of the man who 
held the flashlight. Of course Mark 
was out of the direct line of the light 
now. Measuring carefully he threw 
the iron. it struck the flashlight 
squarely, and both fell into the water. 
At the instant the light went out the 
oars moved, and the boat surged for- 
ward. They had not known what 
Mark intended to do, but crafty old 
Chick was quick to take every ad- 
vantage. 

“Stop, or I'll shoot,” cried the clear 
voice from the launch. 

The poacher’s boat leaped ahead 
under the powerful sweep of the oars. 

“Duck.” cried Chick, sharply. 

Everyone ducked, and a gun rang 
out from the boat. Mark heard a 
muttered exclamation, but the boat 
continued to cut through the water. 
The engine of the launch began to 
bark sharply. Surely they would be 
overtaken, Mark thought. At that 
moment the boat grounded, and the 
men leaped out. 

“Now if they want shooting we'll 
give ‘em some. They got me through 
the left arm that time,’ cried Chick 
savagely. 

Three shots spoke out from shore, 
and another from the launch. Lut 
the warden came on. His boat 
grounded on the sand with a shock. 

“Out men, we'll get them now,” 
he cried. 

One more shot came from Chick's 
crowd and then they ran. Mark 
didn’t know this shore of the lake as 
old Chick did, and he was soon left 
behind. He fell into a tangle of 
bushes, and concluded that it was 
best to stay there. Crouched close to 
the ground he heard the warden’s 
men following the poachers. Another 
shot was fired, but he could not tell 
by which party. Then the noises 
died away. He arose and looked 
about. The sky was clearing a little, 
and he could make out where he was. 
He was on the western shore of the 
lake, where a number of cottages had 
been built by the summer colonists. 
He could see the dark bulk of some 
of the houses on the hillside behind 
him. He was just considering 
whether he had not better try to get 
the boatload of fish away when he 
heard voices returning. He ducked 
down in the bushes again, but soon 
discovered it was his own party, 
coming back by another path. 

‘Guess I'll show ’em a trick or 
two?” boasted old Chick loudly. 
“They’re chasing around over in Mills’ 
woods, and I’ll get my boat safe back 
home. But not till I've knocked a 
hole in the bottom of their tub here.” 

“Help! Help! cried a voice from 
somewhere in the neighborhood. 

[To be concluded next week] 
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Special Preparations 
DR ELEANOR MELLEN 
: LMOST all of the great things of 
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life come upon us with some 

degree of suddenness and there- 
fore we may be excused in a measure 
if we are found unprepared. It is not 
so in childbirth. Always for five or 
six months, often for a longer period, 
the mother has known of the coming 
experience and has therefore had time 
to make her special preparations and 
to provide the necessary articles for 
her own use and for the needs of the 
bdby. 

The best, the safest, the most con- 
venient and the cheapest place to have 
a baby is in a hospital. Every woman 
who has been cared for in a maternity 
ward knows this to be true, and the 
others are rapidly becoming convinced 
of it. Not all women can go to a hos- 
pital, and those who cannot should en- 
gage a physician and have an inter- 
view to talk matters over, just as soon 
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as they begin to think that they are 
pregnant. 

At this first call, find out what the 
physician's fee will be for the confine- 
ment and then prepare to have that 
ready to pay on the last visit. - Baby 
cases are the one sort where there is 
no excuse for keeping the doctor wait- 
ing for the money earned. Save it up 
ahead, and pay it with the same de- 
gree of promptness that you expect 
the doctor to show when you send 
your hurry-call at any hour of day or 
night, and in any sort of weather. 

‘There is no absolutely sure method 
of telling the exact day when the baby 
will come. The following is the one 
used by most physicians and will work 
out correctly in the greatest number 
of cases: Count back three months 
from the beginning of the last men- 
strual period, then forward seven days 
from that. For instance, if the last 
period began on July 1, three months 
back would be April 1, and seven days 
added would bring April 8, as 
days added would bring April 8, as 
the day to expect the baby. This rule 
will not work exactly very often, but 
it will usually work approximately 
and is the best rule known. 

After the doctor is engaged, think 
about the nurse. If a trained nurse 
can be had for a couple of weeks, well 
and good, but if not, make some ar- 
rangement, the best possible. Whether 
it is the daily visits of a district nurse, 
a neighbor-woman who will come in 
to stay and help with the work, or 
whatever the assistance, plan for it 
ahead, and plan for some help of 
some sort, for as long as can be se- 
cured while the need lasts. Do not 
leave it till the last minute for then 
you may not be able to get anyone, 
even in so great an emergency, and 
another pair of hands just when need- 


ed may mean the difference 
the baby's life and death. © "°twees 

The materials provided will depend 
very much upon two things, the first 
the amount of money that can be 
spent, and the other, the woman's 
good sense. I knew a woman who 
provided everything on a most foolish 
scale, including hand-hemstitcheg 
diapers. There is more important 
work for women’s hands today thap 
hemstitching diapers. 

There must be some means of pro- 
tecting the bed, either rubber sheet 
ing, about a yard by one and one-half 
yards, or. white oilcloth, scrubbed 
clean, or even quantities of old news. 
papers. Very good pads to be used in 
the bed can be made of thin cloth, 
like cheesecloth, six or eight layers of 
newspaper, opened wide, and a layer 
of cotton batting. Spread the batting 
on the newspaper, cover on both sides 
with the cloth, and stitch with big 
stitches around the edges. 

There must be some sort of sterile 
sponges for the doctor to use, and 
these are really not sponges at all, but 
are pieces of soft old cloth, cut four 
inches square and six inches square 
about fifty of each. Do these up in 
bundles of about fifteen each using 
cioth for covering. Put these bundles, 
three or four towels, and six pieces of 
strong white string or very narrow 
tape, cut nine inches long, into an. 
other large loose cloth, and string this 
cloth like a hammock across the in- 
side of a washboiler, fastening each 
end to the handles and basting the 
sides loosely together over the bundles 
inside. Cover it all with water, bring 
to a boil, put on the cover of the 
boiler and let boil for an hour. Then 
lift it out by taking hold of the ends 
of the large cloth, never opening it or 

{To Page t7.] 















Saves the Bes 








A 
t Part 
of the Fruit 


ON’T waste the best part of the fruit you 
preserve, by paring it. Peel your peaches, 
pears and plums the Babbitt way. It’s quicker, 


easier, and best of all, it saves the finest flavored part of the fruit 
—that next the skin. The BABBITT way is true conservation. 


And nothing could be easier. 


Simply dip fruit in a hot solu- 


tion cf BABBITT’S LYE and all the skin comes off. This is 
the way the California canners peel fruit and it is also approved 


by the-U. S. Board of Food 
the fruit in any way. 


Inspection. Does not injure 


Try it for this season’s preserving. 


You'll find BABBITT’S LYE at your dealers. 















DIRECTIONS: 


in cold water 





of Babbitt’s Concentrated Lye and half an ounce of 
alum. (For small quantities of fruit use one gallon of 
water, four tablespoons Babbitt’s and a pinch of alum.) 
Place fruit in wire basket or thin cloth and suspend in 
the boiling solution for two minutes. Rinse thoroughly 


To nine gallons of water add half a can 


and all the skin will come off. 
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11 Broadway - « 


Send for booklet describing many other uses 
for BABBITT’S LYE, 


B. T. BABBITT 


New York 











or choice of 44 styles, colors and sizes in the famous Ranger line 
of bicycles for you to keep and use for a month as your own, 
en agree to show —_ bie ete nen 
© more of your irien en 2 erm 
Would Vou § 223i. enti nee 
easy terms, unusual conditions and exceptional offers J would 
make, all of which I will explain to you if within ten days of see- 
ing thie you will say in a letter or on a postal, **Send particu- 
lars of Bicuele Oger’’ and address your postal card or letter: 
Personal for @. L. LEWIS, Manager 
MEAD CYCLE CO., 16 Mead Block, Chicago 





One Treatment 
with Cuticura 


Clears Dandruff 


All druggists ; Sue Ointment 25 & 50 Talcum B, 


Sample each free o: “Guticura, Dept. F, Boston. 
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WHEN YOU WRITE 
ADVERTISERS 


Be sure to mention American Agrice “i 
¢ Our Guarantee 
_ TRUE ADVERTISING 





NATIONAL 
Farm Power 
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yon Orange Judd Service Bureau nn 


Will serve you gladly by private letter if you 


Ba. 19a 4 


thus saving considerable sums to cun- 
George Rolph is president of 
the newly formed board. 


sumers. 


® Timber and timber outfits may be 


67 } 


the mother should provide,for herself, 
an abdominal band of two yards of 
stout unbleached cotton cloth and 
diapers or pads of absorbent cotton. 

For the baby, she will get whatever 








COMPLAINT 





(1) send us full details of your case, or 
claim, with all the papers about it and 
stamps for their return; (2) alsoinclose 
your address label from American 
Agriculturist showing that you are a 
paid-up subscriber; or, if not such, you 
will be entitled to this free service by 
becoming a subscriber. 





A 
SATISFACTION 


commandeered by 


for war purposes under a 


the price will be fixed by the courts. 
Special Preparations 
[From Page 66.] 


the government 
4 new law. 
If it does not pay what owner asks, 


baby clothes she wishes, but the little 
shirts must not be of all-wool, and 
there must be at least three soft flannel 
strips, six to eight inches wide and 
twenty inches long, fer the baby’s ab- 
dominal bands. 

In addition, an old soft blanket, old 
soft towels, three ounces of oil (sweet 





Draft Law Inquiries 
We receive many inquiries growing 
out’ot the operation of the draft law 
and regulations established and rul- 
ings made under it, and we endeavor 


for all parties interested in it, 


ing business on 
than on open accounts or by notes of 
hand. 


MMMM 
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and 
gives each of them the benefit of do- 


a cash basis rather 


touching the bundles inside again. Dry 
by hanging the whole thing securely 
to the line in the sun or by drying in 


the oven, 
the cloth. 


or olive), two ounces of boric acid, 
three dozen safety pins, a hot-water 
bag, and some talcum powder. 


being careful not to burn . This may seem a very scanty and 
When dry, put away in a incomplete list and so it is. These are 
drawer until the doctor comes for the the “must-have-if-possible’ and the 


confinement. 
There are a great many other things 
that it is convenient to have, and the 


list can be lengthened indefinitely. But 
with these things ready and plenty of 
hot water—always start the fire and 








ply to all these as promptly as 


I received check from Perry, Dame 


> re . 
possible. Various modifications and & Co, New York city, and Il am very 
new rulings are made from time tO thankful to Orange Judd Service Bu- 
time, however, by Provost Marshal reau for its assistance.—|[Joseph Sid- 
gen Crowder; and it happens fre- ney, Moffitsville, N Y. 
quently that these so alter the condi- 
tions that by the time our replies I just received check for $13.70 
reach the subscribers the information from American express for eggs lost 
pr advice we have given has been ren- in transit. This has been hanging 
dered either inapplicable, inaccurate fire for 16 months. I thank Orange 

+ incomplete. We, therefore, advise Judd Service Bureau very much for 
sybscribers Who desire information its service.—[I. M. Homet, Wyalus- 

jing these matters to apply di- ing, Pa. 
- to their local draft board of maaets 





pleased to reply to all American express company for fur 

ioc submitted to us in accord- Coat lost in transit. I wish to thank 
ae the information then at Orange Judd Service Bureau for ad- 
justing this for me.—[H. D. Harring- 
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Now they will not send 
and they admit that Our Guarantee 


l1 some copies, but did not 
and they refuse to 
mmission or to send me 
i $4 back, which I have de- 
nded. They said they would if I had 
. ice to put it out. I now have 
ind wrote to them for it; and 
send it.—[G. B., Nebraska, 
linois ~~ een 
They offer references; but 
to take your opinion,— 


many; 


Chicago, 


prefer 





It would appear from the address 
that the same concern is doing 


business under two different names; 
ind it may be said in a: general way 


that subseribers will dq well 
tious in dealing with any concern 
advertises to publish songs on 
that described by 





s similar to 


he methods pursued by the so- 
led song publishers are only too 
evident from a perusal of their con- 
tracts and letters; and we are not 
aware of any satisfactory adjustment 
that has been made by any of them. 
If you have songs or books you wish 


to have published, the only safe way, 
one which offers assur- 
ance of receiving satisfactory returns, 
publishers of recog- 
and of known integ- 
ponsibility, and even then 
to read very carefully 
called upon to sign. 


and the only 
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The Trade Acceptance 

in the papers about trade 
The manager of our local 
, does not seem to under- 
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country bank 
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ene followed by its signature or 
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», You have made the order The sugar equalization board 
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‘Song Publishers” 
sent 


: House 


banker can obtain a 
lustrating and describing this 
hew instrument of credit, by dropping 
aline to Federal Reserve bank, New 


He can indorse it 


basis fo account : : 
~ £0r a credit instrument which is 
ete. gold, first because the bank 
Pay it when due, and then if you 

Rot pay it when due the bank will 
ie, th the indorser to pay it. 
he erefore, an acceptance is much 
© & check dated ahead 
i by the bank upon which it is 
It is almost as good as cash 


Received check 
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ton, Mass. 


John R. O'Leary 
New York city. 
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ave, Chicago, Il. 


not wish to 


have been fixed 
prices at 


yard sheeting 70 


at his own or 


becomes the 


sumer; 
quire even at a loss 
In ef- 


and guar- 
price. 


I just received the $25 due from the 


party for apples shipped him 2% years 
I am certainly under heavy ob- 


reau that this matter was satisfactorily 








antee that each advertiser in this issue 
of American Agriculturist is reliable. 
We agree to refund to any subscriber 
the purchase price of any article ad- 


advertised. To take advantage of this 
our subscribers 
ways state in talking with or writing 
of our advertisers: “I 
your adv in the old reliable American 
We are not respon- 
sible for claims against individuals or 
firms adjudicated bankrupt, or whose 
estates are in receiver’s hands, or 
against whom bankruptcy or receiver- 
ship proceedings are pending. 


Uncle Sam Wil 


he employment 


through which employers may obtain 
labor; 
branch offices as labor exchanges, as 
instrumentalities for 


employers can confidently 
learn of all the workers available in 
This 
present extend to skilled labor which 
may be recruited by all employers as 
The district superintend- 
are named below. 

Attached to each is a large number 
of branch employment offices includ- 
ing many located in small towns. This 
last can be secured by writing to any 
of the following district superintend- 


H. A.“Stevens, 53 Canal street, Bos- 


John C. Saylor, Wilmington, Del. 
7 John W. Reynolds, Cleveland, O. 
Suppose you arrange with your a 
r, Mr A, to buy some goods 
or family, the price of 
The bill is not due for 
i may 
Pay it until it is due, but you are will- 
ng t0 approve it in writing as a just 
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War Notes 
Maximum prices 
after 
with the manufacturers, 
mill 36 
sheeting 60 cents per pound and four- 


print cloths S3 to St cents per pound. 
These prices represent a reduction of 


been created by the president on the 
recommendation of the food adminis- 
‘trator, to be incorporated with $5,000,- 
000 capital furnished by the president 
from his special war fund. It 
equalize the price of sugar to the con- 
It will have authority to ac- 


production of beet sugar factories that 
cannot at the present price of beets 
be sold to the public at a reasonable 
Such sugar will 
the common lot at the stabilized price. 


oO. 


in full from that 


Bu- 


ink you very much. 
Lakeville, O. 
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| Supply Labor 
service of the de- 
wil! undertake be- 
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bringing togeth- 
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expect to 


does not at 


States employment 
22 East 22d street, 


South Wabash 


of cotton goods 
a conference 
basis of net 


inch three-yard 


cents per pound, 


has ] 


is to 


to government the 


be resold in 


doctor or nurse will consult with you 
and perhaps give you a list, but these 
are the very most essential and with 
what is usually in every home, will 


meet the necessities. 


In addition to her usual bedclothes, 


the water boiling at the first signs of 
labor—most physicians can get along 
nicely if they have to, and probably 
they will thank you sincerely and with 
pleased surprise at some of your fore- 
thought. 














Holding Up the Nation’s Defense 


The telephone played a tre- 
mendous part in this Nation's 
mobilization for war. It continues 
vital to the Government's program. 


At the same time it has remained 
at the service of the whole people 
whose demands upon it grow 
apace with that of the Govern- 
ment. 

The public is entitled to the best 
service that itis possible to render. 
But the public has a partnership 
in the responsibility for good tele- 
phone service. 


It takes three to make any tele- 
phone connection: the person 
calling, the company, and the 
person called. Without the co- 
operation of all three the service 
suffers. 


The telephone company can 
make the connection, but no words 


i 
¢ 


ly 
SORE, 


as” One Policy 


One System 


can be heard at one end of the 
line which are not properly spoken 
into the transmitter at the other. 
The relation between the speaker 
and the hearer is the same as the 
relation between the orator and his 
audience. It cannot be maintained 
if the orator turns his back to the 
listeners or if the audience is in- 
attentive. 


Telephone traffic must be kept 
moving. Speak distinctly—answer 
promptly—and release the line as 
quickly as possible. Don’t con- 


tinue reading when the bell rings. 


These seem little things to ask 
the individual telephone sub- 
scriber, but when the individual 
is multiplied by millions all over 
this country, it is easy to see how 
important it is that a/l should co- 
operate. 


Se AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
\ 
) AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 








400 Baths 











The | 


House of | HOTEL MARTINIQUE 


7 aylor 


a 





| BROADWAY, 32D STREET. -~ - 
One Block from Pennsylvania Station 


Equaliy Convenient for Amusements, 


157 Pleasant Rooms with Private Bath | 


257 Excellent Rooms with Private Bath, 
facing street, southern exposure 


Also Attractive Rooms from $1.50 


NEW YORK 


Shopping or Business 


$2.50 PER DAY | 


$3.00 PER DAY 








| The Restaurant Prices Are Most Moderate 
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of a [New Power 


Protecting the Interests of American Agriculturist Subscribers 


As a subscriber to The AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST you are entitled, free of charge, to the protection 
service of The National Farm Power Guarantee Emblem. 


This means that The AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST and the entire National Farm Power organization,of which 
The AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST is a part, is working for the greater support and protection of your interests. 


The Greatest Farm Paper 
Organization in the World 


of which THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST is a part, stands back of THE 
NATIONAL Farm Power Emblem and THe AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
Guarantee. It makes certain full value for your money. You, as a sub- 
scriber to THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, are thusly protected by us in 
all purchases of TH& AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST advertised products. All 
articles advertised in THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST must be as adver- 
tised or our subscribers will be refunded full purchase price paid, in accord- 
ance with our Subscribers’ Guarantee printed on page two of this issue. 








A merican A griculturist Su b scr ibe rs 
Protected by Our Guarantee 


Tue NationaL Farm Power, made up of THE AMERICAN AGRICUL 
TURIST and our other five agricultural papers pictured below, is the organ 
zation that, assures for you this unequaled service and protection. ‘This 
vast power is here to champion your cause and to secure for you reforms 
and betterments that work for your good and for the general good of the 
American farmer. Remember, as a subscriber to THE AMERICAN AGRF 
CULTURIST, you are entitled to this service without charge. 
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